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AMONGST OURSELVES 


“If wishes were horses, beggars would ride!” And if our wish for 
all the readers and friends of THE Licuortan could come true, they 
would have a Happy Successful, Blessed New Year. 


A Happy New Year! Happiness is a strange thing in this world of 
sin. Everybody wants it. Everybody wishes it, at some time or another, 
to friends or acquaintances. Yet it is as elusive as the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow and as transitory as the mists that rise in the morn- 
ing. The reason is because most people are looking for the wrong thing 
and calling it happiness. May “A Happy New Year” mean to our 
friends the light to see wherein true happiness consists and the courage 
to pay the price that will make it theirs. 


A Successful New Year! People are wont to measure success by 
strange standards. Standards of wealth and fame and power — success 
in which often means failure in the things that are eternally more worth 
while. May “A Successful New Year” bring the triumphs that are not 
limited to time and place, but those that ring out beyond the stars, where 
a man’s success in the business of character-making and soul-ennobling 
is never forgotten or unsung. 


A Blessed New Year! We call the saints in heaven blessed because 
they are so near to God. And a man can be blessed indeed within this 
world, blessed by the graces he receives, blessed by the remembrance of 
the presence of God within his heart, blessed by the Sacraments that are 
the channels of God’s influence and power over human souls. May “A 
Blessed New Year” bring to every friend a companionship with God 
that will grant him a foretaste of heaven! 


Yes, this is our wish to you, friends and readers of THE LicuorIANn: 
A Happy, Successful, Blessed New Year! 
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HYMN TO CHRIST THE KING 


Not the helpless Babe He cometh, 
That the wondering shepherds saw, 
Not in want and degradation, 
Lying on a little straw. 

Not the Outcast of a City, 

Nailed upon a blackened Tree, 
Gazing down upon His people 
From the Hill of Calvary — 

But He comes upon the mountains 
Whence the Angel’s trumpet rings, 
And upon His garments written. 
“LORD OF LORDS AND KING OF KINGS,” 
With the Banner of His dying 
Broad upon the shaking hills, 

And the blazing of His glory, 

All the vast creation fills. 


Not a day of degradation 

Shall His second coming be, 

As that day of shame and sorrow 
In the hands of soldiery, 

As they put a fool’s robe on Him 
And a crown of mockery — 

But upon the clouds of Heaven, 
Swift, He cometh on the sky, 

To the Valley of the Judgment 
Where the quaking nations lie; 
They shall see His Five Wounds flaming 
With the light of all the suns, 
And the lightnings of His Justice 
Flying swiftly as He comes. 


—R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


I HEREBY RESOLVE 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Here’s to the New Year!” Richard Ranaghan, president of St. 
Mary’s Club, rose to the occasion. “May it dawn full of hope and 
promise. May it usher in a new era of happiness and prosperity to this 
fair land of ours and to the whole wide world.” 

“May it see the upbuilding of hundreds of thousands, aye, millions 
of strong, roomy American homes, havens of peace and refinement, 
sanctuaries of simple domestic joy,” said Stephen Tighe. 


cc ’ 


— with hardwood floors and waterproofed basements,” Elmer 
Hookway added, to get a laugh on Tighe, for Tighe was in the con- 
struction business (which was rotten) and everybody in the Club knew 
by heart his line of sales talk. But-Elmer had to add a toast of his own. 
It was characteristic : 

“May the New Year at last give the rest of us an even break with 
the crooks and the morons.” 

“What do you mean ‘The rest of us’?” Bernard Raab wanted to 
know, and he declaimed the well known lines: 

“Oh see the happy moron! 
He doesn’t give a darn. 
I wish I were a moron. 
By gosh, perhaps I am!!!” 

“May the New Year see the fruition of all our fondest hopes.” As 
Gerald Damback spoke, he touched glasses with Delizia Hogan. Delizia 
answered only with her eyes, but the look she gave him “you could 
have poured on a waffle.” 

“May the New Year give me back that ten percent cut and teach 
my Underwood to treat English grammar and spelling with more con- 
sideration.” Such was the prosaic toast of Gaby Flanders. 

“Hark!” cried Damback striking a dramatic pose. “I hear the 
shadow of approaching footsteps.” 

“Good grief! It’s Father Casey!” Fanny Blessig, moaned, “and 
he’ll be asking a flock of stupid questions about our New Year resolu- 
tions !” 

“And I haven’t taken a solitary one,” said Delizia. 
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“Nor I,” said Harriet. 

“Nor I either,” said Floss. 

The next moment everybody joined in a whole-souled: “Welcome, 
Father. A Happy New Year!” Whereupon Stephen Tighe (the 
mean thing) had to go and add: “The girls were just wishing you 
would come up and put your O.K. on their bright fresh New Year 
resolutions.” The answer was not just what he had expected. 

“Don’t worry about the girls. The boys’ resolutions are the resolu- 
tions that need checking up on. What is yours, Stephen?” 

Stephen Tighe glared savagely at grinning Gaby Flanders. How- 
ever he always prided himself on quick thinking. 

“My resolution, Father Casey, for the coming year is the same as 
that for the year just ended. I felt it would bear further attention.” 

“And that was?” 

Here his quick thinking nearly failed him. However, while he shot 
another deadly glance at grinning Gaby, his mind cleared and he mur- 
mured : 

“To be gentle and forgiving.” 

“A noble endeavor!” the priest applauded. “And now, who is 
next? Richard, you are the president. What is your resolution?” The 
deep silence that followed was broken at length, not by Richard Ran- 
aghan, but by Gaby Flanders. 

“Oh, Father Casey, tell them to snap out of it! I can’t bear to 
see these great big over-grown boobs going through such agonies. 
And what’s worse, it would be our turn next. So, folks, don’t blame 
me if I spill it. He is bound to learn it sooner or later. Eventually, 
why not now. Listen, Father, there is not a resolution in the whole 
bunch.” 

“As if Father Casey didn’t know that perfectly well from the 
beginning,” said Elmer. 

“There is no disgrace in coming here without a New Year resolu- 
tion, but you should be ashamed to go away without having made one,” 
said the priest. 

“What’s the use making resolutions only to break them!” Elmer 
Hookway protested. ‘“We’ve been doing that for the past thirty years, 
haven’t we, Gaby?” 

“Sure,” she agreed, almost falling into the trap. Then suddenly — 
“No, no, I mean, not thirty years. The idea! You know perfectly 
well I am only a little past nineteen.” 
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“Ten is a little, if you say it quick,” said Damback. 

Father Casey put an end to their flippancy : 

“Tf you have been taking resolutions only to break them, you have 
not been taking resolutions at all. Of course, there is no use in that. 
It is only mockery.” 

“No, I mean we have been taking resolutions, real resolutions, and 
afterwards breaking them. But what’s the use in that either?” 

“There is use in it, great use. Every time you make a really good 
resolution, you raise yourself, at least for the time, out of the bog of 
your faults and failings, you quit wallowing about aimlessly in the 
morass of selfishness and set your course by the stars. Even though 
you should afterwards weaken and break that resolution, you will 
always be the better for having made it. Of course, if it is a genuine 
good resolution, there should be some sign of improvement. If you go 
on breaking it in just the same way year after year, we are at last 
forced to conclude that you are not making genuine resolutions — you 
are only kidding yourself — you really do not intend to pay the price 
necessary to put that resolution into effect. If you have been acting in 
that way for the past thirty —or nineteen — years, stop it, and take 
an honest-to-goodness resolution this year. Make up your mind that 
you really want to get to a certain point and that you are really going to 
find and follow the road that leads there.” 


ke kK Ok OX 


“Father, tell us a good resolution to make.” 

“Yes, Father, none of this high hat gear, but something for ordinary 
wear. You know, a resolution of the common or garden variety.” 

“Yes, Father, but something simple we all can do. We may be 
dumb but there is more good in us than you priests give us credit for. 
Come down to our level and you'll find us ready to go you fifty-fifty.” 

“Gladly,” cried the priest, “I shall propose a resolution that is 
simple, practical, solid, within the reach of all, and applicable to your 
ordinary affairs every day and every hour of the day from now until 
you die.” 

“Fine!” “Grand!” “Let’s go!” “Excuse our dust!” 

“Then,” said the priest, “repeat it after me.” 

“God strengthening me,” 

“God strengthening me,” they repeated in unison. 

“And Mary aiding me,” 
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“And Mary aiding me,” 

“T firmly resolve,” 

“T firmly resolve,” 

“To become a saint.” 

“Oh, Father, what are you expecting of us!” 


“You must have got the wrong station. This is not a cloistered 
convent — just an ordinary bunch of sinners known as St. Mary’s 
Club.” 

“And that is precisely why I proposed this resolution. It is just 
the resolution for every one of you. It is possible: ask Jesus and 
Mary to help you and you can do it. It is useful, in fact, it is neces- 
sary: God created you for this. He did not create you to be half- 
Christs, to be dragged-in-by-the-hair-of-the-head citizens of heaven. 
He created you to be saints. If you are worth anything, you will 
resolve to do your best to become what God wants you to be. This 
resolution is simple: you don’t have to change your work, your lodgings, 
your bill-of-fare, all you have to do is to do everything for God. That’s 
all — do everything for God. God wants you to work, to eat, to sleep, 
to take moderate pleasures. Do all that, not through mean, little, 
selfish motives, but because God wants it. Do that and you will be- 


come saints. — Wishing you all a Happy New Year,” said Father 
Casey. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE 


Gambetta, one time president of the French Republic was an im- 
placable enemy of all things religious. His mother, a good, religious, 
Catholic woman, one day visited him in Paris, and while there took 
suddenly ill and died. The priest had been refused admittance to her 
death bed by her unnatural son, nor would he allow any priest or re- 
ligious rites at the burial despite the vigorous protests of his own father. 


He wished to show his Freemason brethren that he was really an enemy 
of God. 


Four years later, Gambetta lay upon his death bed. He had been 
wounded by a gun shot and infection set in causing his death. He died 
without priest or prayer; and without priest or prayer was he buried. 
Great eulogies appeared in all the papers, and his friends placed a 


wreath upon his grave, but written across his life was the signature of 
God: “Vengeance is mine!” 








The House of a Recluse  7ce ‘his, hoes, sited 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. third time — 
I. 


John Taylor Lathrop had spent plenty of money on the house in 
which he lived alone. At 27 he had been the successful head of a soap 
manufacturing concern, left to him in a state of decay by his father, 
revivified by an almost accidental formula discovery, boomed. to pros- 
perity just when the depression was taking the rest of the country by 
the heels. At 29 he had been about to be married, and to that end had 
built his house, when his intended wife died of pneumonia, contracted 
on a sleigh-ride party with John and friends. At 31 he was settled 
into the groove of a lonely life and seemed well content to remain there. 

For all that, he was about to surrender some of his aloofness from 
society for the first time. It was New Year’s Eve, near the second 
anniversary of the death of the girl he had been about to marry. All 
who knew him had been incessantly urging him to break through his 
shell, to mingle more with people, to cultivate friendships both for his 
own sake and because it was a duty he owed his community. Gradually 
he had come to conceive it as a duty, and as one assuming a painful 
but necessary office, he had arranged for a New Year’s Eve party in his 
home. 

All his friends of other years had been invited. Many of those who 
had been with him and Mary on the fatal sleigh-ride would by their 
presence bring back memories that would make the party a trial. But 
they were his friends, and he was not the man to dodge pain once he 
saw that a duty was to be performed. 

Moreover, a special source of apprehension to him was the fact that, 
in the largeness of heart that had prompted the party, he had thought 
it a splendid opportunity to heal an old wound, to dissipate the only 
unkind feeling that had existed between himself and any other in the 
world. With Alice May Stewart he had had what might be called a 
school-boy affair; he had been only 21 when their friendship was 
broken, and its breaking had set them at sword’s points to one another. 
Some trivial quarrel had been the cause of the break-up; but, as often 
happens in such cases, they had not spoken to each other since. The 
rumor was about now that she was engaged to Mark Heber — certainly 
a worthy suitor with plenty of prestige and money. So John thought 
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it perfectly safe to restore a measure of amity between himself and 
Alice and thus be at peace with all the world. 

It was an hour or two before the party would begin. The house 
was in readiness, but John walked nervously about, arranging the ash 
trays, replacing chairs, fiddling with the radio, talking to the elderly 
aunt who kept house for him and to the two servants who would be on 
duty. Now that the time was drawing near, his whole being seemed 
to rebel against the thing he had chosen to do. . . . He smiled grimly to 
think what a hermit two years had made of him.. . 

But when the guests began to arrive, he was surprised to learn 
how easy it was to throw off his melancholy and enter into the spirit of 
the gathering. As if by a concerted effort, those who entered the house, 
spoke and acted as if no years had elapsed since such meetings had 
been customary, and no events transpired to make this unusual. Gaiety, 
and cordiality were in every voice, and John found himself wearing a 
smile of welcome that he himself would hardly have recognized in a 
mirror. 

Half a dozen had gathered and were sitting in a semi-circle about 
the fire-place, with glasses of punch in their hands. Those yet to come 
were the topic of conversation and banter, until the name of Alice May 
Stewart arose. 


“T think she’s bringing her b. f.,” said Helen Wistert. “Or she’s 
letting him bring her.” 


“She has done pretty well for herself,” remarked Jack Halstead. 
“Mark has all the makings.” 

“T understand they are engaged,” said John casually. 

“Tt seems so,” volunteered Jack. “Though there has been no forma! 
announcement. That ought to be worth a big party, when and if it 
comes to pass. But things are not going so well with the Stewarts 
which may have something to do with holding up their marital plans.’ 

“Or hastening them,” said Irma Trahey, a close friend of Alice, ir 
a subdued kind of aside that caught John’s attention. But they were 
suddenly aroused from their chairs by a number of new arrivals. 

Among the newcomers were Mark and Alice. John had rather 
dreaded this moment more than any other, but like all else, it went 
off smoothly. He was actually a little stunned at sight of Alice. She 
had developed a mature beauty, softened, it seemed to John, by some- 
thing like a mixture of sorrow and responsibility. She looked at him 
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with a half-smile on her lips, and before she spoke John knew that 
she was thanking him for this opportunity to make peace. She spoke 
in a quiet and casual manner, but with an inflexion that seemed to 
move John backward through the years. Then she introduced Mark, 
whom he had never met... 


The party moved rapidly along, without stiffness or constraint. 
After much reminiscing, in which events of the more recent years were 
deftly evaded by all, and school and college days provided more than 
enough matter for conversation, someone dialed in a dance number on 
the radio, and one after the other, couples took to the floor of the large 
living room, which had been made ready. There was much good- 
natured “cutting in” on one another, frequent recourse to the sand- 
wiches and not too strong punch which was endlessly being supplied, 
and enough merriment to make the walls of John’s lonely house re- 
sound. 


For a time he sat watching the party, talking now to one and an- 
other of his guests. But somehow the words of Jack Halstead and 
Irma Trahey about the Stewarts lingered in his mind, until he deter- 
mined to find out their meaning. He felt altruistic and generous 
tonight, and the presence of Alice had an inexplicable effect upon him. 

He cut in on Will Lorimer, who was dancing with Alice. She put 
her hand in his without a word, while Will frowned a good-natured 
rebuke at John as he walked away. 


For a moment they danced in silence. Then John said: “I had to 
have a moment to congratulate you on your engagement. I’m glad.” 
Alice looked down at the lapel of his coat. “Thank you,” she said. 


“T also wanted to say,” John continued— The music suddenly 
stopped, and without a word or a sign they moved through a doorway 
near by into a small room adjoining where they found themselves alone. 


“T also wanted to say,” said John, “that if there is anything I might 
—or could do to speed your happiness —I shall be glad to do it.... 
I say this only because I would like to show you how ashamed I am of 
these years in which I have been a fool.” 


Again Alice did not look at him. With a rather far away expres- 
sion she only said: “Thank you again. We both have been rather 
foolish. But Mark is very good to me, and I know we shall be happy 
— if — things —turn out — right.” 
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“What things?” asked John. But as he pressed her for an answer, 
he looked up and saw Mark himself standing in the doorway. 

“T’ve been looking for you, Alice,” he said. “Come, I haven’t had 
a dance with you tonight.” 

She left John standing, trying desperately to fathom the expression 
he had seen on her face, the words she had used, and the inscrutable 


manner of Mark. . . . He had no chance to speak alone with the girl 
again. .. . The party moved on to its finish — pronounced a huge suc- 
cess by all. 

II. 


John Lathrop had got next to something intriguing, and he was 
determined to probe it to the depths. With a half suspicion that he 
might be making a mess of things, and an unformulated realization 
that he did not understand all his own motives, he sought out Irma 
Trahey on New Year’s Day and asked her point-blank about the af- 
fairs of Alice Stewart. 

“This is entirely in confidence,” he said. “But I feel the urge to do 
something ; if there is something to be done — and if I can do it. There 
was something in a remark you made last evening that perplexed me.” 

“Tt’s only this,” said Irma. “The Stewarts are deep in financial 
trouble. They lost heavily in real estate depreciation, though they 
had thought themselves fixed for life. Mr. Stewart is too old to go 
back to work —if there were work to be had. Their home is mort- 
gaged, and they cannot meet the payments.” 

“So what?” 

“So Alice is getting married. Does she love Mark Heber? Your 
guess is as good as mine.” 

“You are being enigmatic—or I’m dense. What do you mean?” 

“You have heard of sacrificial marriages, haven’t you?” asked Irma. 
“I have wondered whether Alice’s would be such, for the salvation of 
her parents’ home and their happiness in old age. Mark could fix them 
up without a quiver. There — that’s a suspicion that I had no right 
to mention.” 

“It’s a ghastly thought,” mused John. 

“There’s a possible alternative, that might explain what makes me 
wonder about Alice’s actions. Perhaps she really loves Mark, but can’t 
bring herself to be warm about it, knowing that she would have to 
make such demands upon him. It hurts for a girl like Alice to be 
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dependent in such a way, even on the man she loves. She is too fine 
a character not to feel it.” 

John felt strangely moved by the words, as he seemed to see the shy 
smile of Alice and her gentle eyes before him. More than ever he was 
determined now to do something. And suddenly — what he should do 
came to him. 

He stopped at his downtown office for about an hour and locking 
himself in, went over his books and accounts, called two of his asso- 
ciates by telephone, and then left. He drove straight to the Stewart 
home. It was in a section of town that had formerly represented the 
best in society, but now was run down, interspersed with office build- 
ings, small plants, and rooming houses. He found Mr. and Mrs. Stew- 
art at home alone and, after preliminary greetings and light conversa- 
tion, came to his point. 

“This isn’t exactly a day on which to talk business,” he said, “but 
I wanted to get this settled as soon as possible.” 

Old Mr. Stewart, a thoroughbred business man of the old school, 
who would have gone down to utter defeat looking the part of an 
executive, sat bolt upright, all attention. 

“TI want to buy your home. Have you had any offers?” 


Almost anyone else would have laughed at such a question, during 
such times, but the aging man hemmed and hawed to the effect that 
no offers had been satisfactory. 

“You see,” John went on, “I shall be needing another plant soon, 
and this property looks like a good site to me. I’m sure you would 
prefer to live farther away from the business whirl. Sc I am prepared 
to offer you $15,000 in cash, besides assuming any outstanding obliga- 
tions that may rest on the property, for immediate transference of 
ownership.” 

The two old people began to tremble. Dignity fell from Mr. 
Stewart like a cloak, and tears of relief and joy overflowed unheeded 
from the eyes of his wife. John Lathrop seemed not to notice. His 
eyes were far away, as if fixed only upon his business projects. “Of 
course,” he added, “by waiting you might realize more on this fine 
property. It is for you to say.” 

The matter was settled before he left. And as he drew away from 
the house, John felt that, even had he done nothing to make her life’s 
decision easier for Alice, he had been repaid for his action by the hap- 
piness of two people who were growing very old. 
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Il. 


John Lathrop felt almost at peace with the world. The pleasant 
warmth of his home surrounded him; the exuberant joy of having done 
something good in a big way, a rather new sensation to this driving 
young business man, seemed to flow in and out of him in waves. It 
was evening of a cold January day. He sprawled in his favorite chair 
before the fireplace, puffed at his favorite pipe, and between musing 
interruptions, read from a recently published book that should have 
absorbed all his attention. 

The Stewarts had moved from their old home and taken an apart- 
ment. They would be able to take care of themselves now. And Alice 
could either break her engagement if it had been one of necessity, or 
she could go through with it without a qualm or a fear to mar her 
happiness. John found himself weighing the possibilities with nar- 


rowed eyelids and compressed lips. . . . To none would he have ad- 
mitted the current of his thoughts . . . even to himself they seemed 
unreal. ... He forced himself back to his book. 


The doorbell rang. The girl came in a moment later to tell him 
that a “Miss Stewart” had called to see him. John drew in his breath 
— then said: “Show her in here.” 


He arranged another chair before the fireplace and stood at one 
side, waiting. In a moment she was framed in the doorway, seeming 
half unreal like a dim old painting in the shaded light. 

“T am breaking the conventions,” she said deferentially, “but I had 
to call.” 

She seemed to wait at the door for his approval. ‘Come in,” he 
said. “And sit down.” He motioned to the chair. 

“Just for a moment,” she said, as she took the place without re- 
moving her hat or coat. “You see, I believe I’m the only one who 
knows what a big thing you have done for my mother and father, and 
— I’m grateful. I could do no less than tell you.” 

“It was nothing,” said John. “Purely a business deal.” 

“Yes. That’s ‘ust what it looks like to them.” 


It seemed so utterly preposterous to John that she should be sit- 
ting here — in his home — before his fireplace. He could not look at 
her, but his imagination was upon her — feasting on her. The years 
seemed to drop away. Ten of them— one by one —were gone. He 
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was 21 again. She was his sweetheart. He snapped himself out of the 
thought viciously and tried to speak. 


“T only hope now that you will have all the happiness in the world. 
When I saw you New Year’s Eve, that was the first thought that came 
to me.” 

She was silent, and something fell between them — like a curtain. 
John felt that he could not continue in that strain. That way lay 
danger. The silence was broken by the second ringing of the doorbell. 

A moment later Mark Heber stood in the doorway unannounced. 

“Hello, Lathrop,” he said. Then, with surprise: “Alice! You 
here!” , 

The situation was tense. Out of the shadows in the far part of the 
room, Heber moved slowly into the light of the reading lamp, un- 
pleasant lines pursuing one another across his face. John mumbled a 
greeting, but Mark suddenly broke out. 


“T hardly expected,” he said to Alice, “that you would be here. 
But you might as well hear what I had intended to say to this man 
alone.” He turned to John. “What do you mean by interfering in my 
affairs ?” 

John looked at him, eye to eye. Only his lips became a little white. 
“T do not understand you,” he said quietly. 

“You know what I mean. You butted in on what was my respon- 
sibility. I am engaged to marry Miss Stewart, and her family affairs 
are my concern — not yours.” 

John smiled, despite his loathing of such a scene. “Aren’t you 
getting a little ahead of yourself? Do I have to ask you when I want 
to transact a little business — no matter with whom ?” 

“Oh,” sneered Heber. “Perhaps you don’t know that the word is 
around that you are ‘keeping’ this girl with your money? That she is 
in danger from you and your ‘charity’ ?” 

“Mark,” cried Alice. “Don’t be a fool!” 

“Easy, Heber, easy!” said John, holding himself grimly in check. 
“T’m sure you yourself would not think to imply —” 

“Yes, I would imply,” said Mark. ‘“What’s the girl doing here 
now, tell me that!” 

“T'll tell you all right, you evil minded cur,” said John. His fist 
shot out from his side and caught Heber along the jaw. He seemed 
lifted from the floor, fell with a crash and lay still. 
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Alice screamed, and then in a panic ran from the room and from the 
house. 


IV. 


At breakfast the following morning, John Lathrop spoke decisively 
to his aunt. 

“T’m leaving this house tonight. My mind’s made up. We'll take 
an apartment some place. Please see that the servants pack the few 
things we’ll have to move, this morning, and then this afternoon look up 
a place. We'll settle there this evening. This house is to be locked 
up.” 

He left his aunt in a state of bewilderment and set out for his office. 
Yes, he thought, as he drove along, he had done a good job. Com- 
pletely muddled everything. Made another enemy while he thought 
he was changing one into a friend. . . . Ah, but had he been changing 
Alice only into a friend? Where had those ten years gone so sud- 
denly, as he sat with her before the fireplace? Bitterly he realized it 
were better now had he never talked to her at all. And it was out of 
the question to continue to live in the big house, with its heaped up 
futilities, alone. 

He slammed the outer door of the large office of the soap plant 
and strode through to the room reserved for him. Its cool, business- 
like preciseness seemed at first glance to sooth his turbid mind. 
Then, with his hand still on the inner doorknob, he saw Alice sitting 
in the chair beside his desk. 

She was as solemn as a judge, while he remained standing, petrified, 
at the door. 

“T am not pursuing you,” she said, “but I knew you would suffer 
from last night’s scene. So I came here before you to tell you that you 
have added another kindness to what you had done before. You asked 
me last night about my happiness. I can answer now. I know I shall 
be happy, because I have broken my engagement. You helped me do 
that.” She suddenly sat upright and her jaw set. “People may talk 
all they want, but it is my own life I have to live!” 

In a dazed fashion, John moved forward to the desk and rested his 
hands upon it. 

“Alice,” he said. He lingered on the name — repeated it. Then: 
“Why can’t the two of us forget all this — go back ten years — take 
up where we left off there —and be happy? Could you—could you 
do it?” he pleaded. 
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All the sorrow and responsibility that the girl had known seemed 
to fade suddenly into the background, as she smiled and said simply: 
“T know I could.” 

For answer John seized the telephone. “Listen,” he said, when he 
was in touch with his aunt. “We are not moving tonight. And you 
may begin going over the house — getting it ready for a celebration —” 
he stopped and looked at Alice — “about three weeks from today.” 


ONLY GOD 

When he was an old man, Volta, the Italian discoverer of the force 
of electricity, thus expressed his faith in reply to another scientist who 
had thanked him for his leadership in the things of faith: 

“T, too, have doubted; I, too, have searched. The great misfortune 
of my youth was to have seen the teachers of that time arming them- 
selves with science in order to attack religion. As for me, I see today 
everywhere only God.” 

On another occasion he said: “I have always held, and still hold, 
our holy Catholic religion to be unique, true, and infallible, and I thank 
God infinitely for having endowed me with this supernatural faith. 
I have not, however, neglected the means of confirming my belief and 
of dissipating all doubts, through the reading of numerous books... . 
Having thus learned the reasons for and against it, I have deduced from 
them arguments which prove it to be conformable to human reason 
and such as every enlightened mind cannot but embrace and love. May 
this declaration — which I desire to be known to everyone, for I do not 
blush for the Gospel — bear fruits everywhere!” 


APOSTACY 
One day Napoleon was speaking to Madame de Montesquin, the 
Governess of the King of Italy. They were discussing the good for- 
tune of Bernadotte, the present ruler of the peninsula. 
“Well, and Bernadotte is king,” said Napoleon reflectively, “What 
an honor for him!” 
“But, your royal Highness,” said the Madame, “the medal has indeed 


a very low reverse side: to get the throne, he apostatized from the 
faith of his fathers.” 


“Yes, indeed, that is very low,” rejoined the Emperor. “They may 
stamp me as covetous of honor, but I wouldn’t apostatize from my faith 
for all the thrones of the world.” 
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America’s Rome 
G. J. Lresst, C.Ss.R. 


Many and various are the memories retained by those who have had 
the privilege of visiting the Eternal City. The casual visitor remembers 
the larger and more famous shrines and churches, the noted streets and 
monuments. The student recalls the historical connection between these 
various centers of Christian worship and antiquity. The Catholic re- 
members Rome as the focal point of his religion on earth. The Protes- 
tant recalls Rome as the source of contention between his belief and that 
of his forefathers. But one memory is retained by all, that of seeing 
so many prelates, priests, clerics, Religious men and women going along 
the avenues in their distinctive habits or garments. That memory lingers, 
for it is a sight that is seen in few cities of the world. 


Few persons who have had occasion to visit our National Capitol 
have realized that there, in the midst of the governmental activities, is 
a glimpse of Rome, of the religious side of America’s Rome. 


Not from its number of Churches, nor shrines, nor pilgrimages, nor 
historical memories can this be called America’s Rome, nor from its 
number of Catholics; but out in the Northeast section, known as Brook- 
land, one can see more men and women of Religious Orders than in any 
other city in the States, than in any other city, perhaps, outside of Rome. 


At the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception and at the 
Catholic University of America religious of almost every Order or Con- 
gregation in the United States are to be found. Along the streets it is 
not an unusual thing to see the Brown Habit of the Franciscan and 
the Capuchin, the Greyish Brown Habit of the Atonement Friar, the 
White Habit of the Dominican and the Trinitarian, the Black garb of 
the Conventual, the Benedictine, the Jesuit, the Augustinian, the Re- 
demptorist, the Paulist, the Passionist, the Josephite, the Sulpician, the 
Salesian, the Marist, the Oblate, the Holy Cross priest, not to omit the 
secular clergy and others; the familiar clothes of the Christian Brother, 
of the Xaverian Brother, and the Brother of Mary. The number of 
Sisterhoods with their distinguishing garments are beyond a verbal 
description, for they by far outnumber the representatives of the Con- 
gregations of men. Morning, noon and night these varied habits are to 
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be seen as the wearers wend their way to the foremost institution of 
Catholic learning in America. 

So familiar are the people of Brookland with this sight, that even 
the ordinary signs of respect have been set aside. The tip of the hat has 
been abandoned, not as a sign of disrespect, but simply from the motive 
of relieving the arms of an almost constant task. In its place we find 
the familiar greeting of “Good Morning, Brother,” or “Good Morning, 
Sister.” 


In any other city of the United States the sight of a priest or cleric 
appearing on the street wearing his flowing habit would cause wonder- 
ment and surprised comment. But in Washington it is the ordinary 
thing and leads to no embarrassment whatsoever. 

To the Catholic of Brookland or to the visitor of the Capitol, this 
sight brings home the realization of the number of men and women who 
are following the Counsels of the Gospel, striving to please the Master, 
each in a different way, each according to a set ideal, all perfectly in 
accord with each other, all striving to carry on God’s work guided by a 
different Rule, some by preaching, some by teaching, some by writing, 
some by prayer and all by contemplation. 

Those who attended the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in 1926, 
marveled at the sight of the representation of the authority of the 
Church ; they strained their eyes to catch a glimpse of the Ambassador 
of the Pope, they stood in awe at the sight of so many Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and priests marching in procession. But in Washing- 
ton these are familiar scenes. There resides the Delegate of the Holy 
Father. Once a year, at least, the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Country assemble in general meeting. Very often all of the 
clerics of Washington form in procession to attend the various Cath- 
olic functions at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. Members 


of every Order and Congregation in the city and vicinity take part in 
the ceremonies. 


Is there any wonder then that one who has beheld these scenes, has 
lived them and taken part in them, should long for the day when priests 
and religious might be seen in the streets of every city in this country 
wearing the robe that is distinctive of their calling and station in life? If 
you cannot visit Rome, visit Washington, the Rome of America, and 


something of the spirit of the old-world, ancient faith will be stirred 
in your heart. 
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Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 





. : : It is not an easy task to describe 
This article inaugurates a 


series of studies on the human |_ the intertwining of two great loves in 
loves and friendships of the : ’ : 
Salts, ‘Teo dian sameity i the life of one of God’s Saints. There 


conceived as excluding all} is nothing that at first blush seems so 
a he pig Bs F pote incongruous as human love and love of 
of the Saints will prove. God: each seems to be so all absorb- 

ing. And the difficulty is sometimes 
felt by those whose lives are cast in the midst of the world and yet 
yearn for higher things. And still the lives of canonized wives and 
husbands show us that this union is possible. 











Nay more, almost at once comes the inference: the nearer they are 
to God the more perfect must be the fulfillment of the office and func- 
tion of wife and husband. Only let their office and function be viewed 
—each and every one is divinely sanctioned and intended, and en- 
dowed with high purpose by heaven — and at once we can see how the 
married state receives a holiness and a sanctification that can make 


every beauty and service a delight and every delight a duty and service 
of the loved ones towards God. 


It makes us see clearly, too, that despite the praises of virginity, 
marriage is not a low state. On the contrary, if conceived according 
to God’s intentions, marriage is in itself a high and perfect state. 
“What higher work is there in life than the constant service of charity 
between husband and wife, helping each other to spiritual and moral 
advancement, and bringing up a family of children to become good 
Christian men and women, thus spreading holiness on earth and peo- 
pling heaven with Saints? The Church certainly does not preach or 
encourage low ideas about marriage. Nothing is too strong to say of 
the holiness of this state as God intends it to be. It is a perfect realiza- 
tion of what God has arranged nature for, and which he means the sons 
of mankind to embrace. Therefore looked at absolutely and without 


comparison, marriage may be called a perfect state.” (E. Hull, S.J., 
Essay on Love, p. 234.) 


Montelambert, in the Introduction to his Life of St. Elizabeth, says, 
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“Her life, short though it be (she died at twenty-four), presents per- 
haps the only assemblage of the most varied phases, the most attractive 
and yet the most austere features which can mark the life of a Chris- 
tian, a Princess and a Saint.” And he finds that her life presents two 
very distinct parts, “If not in her character at least in her exterior life.” 
The first might be entitled the love of God in her earthly spouse; the 
second, from the death of Louis, her husband, the love of God in Him- 
self as spouse of her soul. And still, the change was more in her 
exterior life than in her character. 


THE BETROTHED 

Elizabeth was the daughter of King Andrew of Hungary and his 
Queen Gertrude of Merania. Louis was the son of Herman, Duke of 
Thuringia and Sophia of Wirresbach. According to the custom of the 
time Elizabeth was brought to the court of Thuringia at the Wortburg, 
famous in song and story, and affianced to the Duke Louis. Elizabeth 
was then three, Louis eleven. They continued to live under the same 
roof and were brought up together as brother and sister. 

“Dating from this time,” says Montelambert, “Elizabeth never left 
him who was to be her husband, and whom she then called brother. A 
touching custom in Catholic ages and ceremonies —to bring up to- 
gether those whose after lives were destined to be united; a blessed 
inspiration, which mingled in the mind of man the pure name of sister 
with the sacred name of wife, so that none of the young heart’s fresh- 
ness was lost, but the fond and varying emotions of brotherhood serve 
to prepare for the grave and arduous duties of marriage.” 

Elizabeth was by character simple and gay; it was a childlike sim- 
plicity and gaiety; these qualities adorned her piety as well as her 
conduct ; and affectionateness streamed warmly through both. 

From childhood she evinced a charming piety. See her at the age 
of four, when yet unable to read, going into the castle chapel and lying 
down on the floor at the foot of the altar, opening a large Psalter, 
folding her hands and gazing at the Tabernacle, wrapt in prayer! What 
were her childish thoughts at that time! If the chapel door was closed, 
she would fervently kiss the lock, the door and the walls, out of love 
for the Lord who resided within, concealed under the Sacramental 
veils. She was forever seeking occasions of union with God — her 
soul seemed to be occupied always with Him. Her native gaiety made 
her join with zest in games and dances with those of her age; — but 
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flushed with joy over having won — she would suddenly stop, saying: 
“Now that I have been so fortunate, I will give up for the love of 
God ;” and after one dance she would say: “It is enough to give one 
turn for the world. I will deprive myself of the rest in honor of 
Jesus Christ.” 

And yet all this while we are told the young Louis was always with 
her and she felt great pleasure in being near him. She called him 
“My dear Brother,” and he called her, “My sweet Sister.” A boy had 
other studies and other training; his games were different; but there 
were occupations they shared and they must have played together 
around the hearth. 

But the waters of love did not run smoothly. When she was five, 
she lost her mother; she was cruelly assassinated by one of the Duke’s 
enemies. When she was nine, Louis’ father died. This was a real 
misfortune for Elizabeth. He had understood the girl and loved her 
for her piety and womanly qualities. The Duchess Sophia on the 
contrary, and Louis’ sister Agnes, were of a worldly kind and looked 
with displeasure on the prayerful, humble and retiring habits of 
Elizabeth. Nor did they hesistate to show it. 


“You are only fit to be a waiting maid, or a servant,” they told her. 
And what their mistresses said, the other young girls of the court 
repeated — openly mocking the gentle Princess. Even the officers of 
of the ducal court derided her. All the more, because Elizabeth already 
showed a decided preference for the children of the poor over those 
of the court, — no doubt, because she found in them greater simplicity 
and naturalness and a chance to help. 

We naturally expect, seeing her precocious holiness, that such 
trials would only serve to unite her more closely to God. They did. 
“As a lily among thorns,” says one of the historians, “the innocent 
Elizabeth budded and bloomed in the midst of bitterness, and spread 
all around her the sweet and fragrant perfume of patience and humil- 
ity.” 

But the trial became far more serious, when Sophia and Agnes, 
seeing Elizabeth approach marriageable age, began to interfere between 
her and her betrothed husband. In fact there was then a veritable 
explosion of persecution and insults in which practically the entire 
court took part. The young Duke’s councillors, his principle vassals, 
his relatives all declared loudly: “Send her back to her father and re- 
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store her troth-plight. Such a Beguine is not fit for a Prince; a prince’s 
wife should be of truly royal manners.” 

Here was Elizabeth only twelve at the time —still only a girl — 
affectionate, gentle, too spiritual to be able to make much of court 
gaieties, too pure to enjoy its loose ways, too truly gay to find satis- 
faction in its vanities. She never seemed quite able to forget the Cross, 
before which she was always wont to take off her jewelled crown. 
Here she was, alone, so far from her father that he did not even hear 
rumors of the indignities heaped upon his royal daughter—or so 
steeped in diplomacy that he still hoped the marriage could be effected 
though love were lost; at any rate, he added to her misery, by not 
sending the remainder of the dowry he had promised. Did he forget 
that Thuringia was the proudest duchy in all the Germanic states? 

Even the dazzlingly beautiful Agnes, Louis’ sister, assailed her 
every time she met her and let her feel her anger and scorn. 

“You missed your vocation,” she would say to Princess Elizabeth, 
“you should have been a servant.” 

Elizabeth, unshaken in her faith in Louis, as “ in a cloak of splendor 
wrapt secure” was unruffled. This annoyed Agnes the more and she 
declared flatly : 

“My Lady Elizabeth, if you imagine that our lord, my brother, will 
marry you, you mistake very much; or if he does, you must become 
quite a different person from what you are now.” 

And the old Duchess-Mother, Sophia, tried to intimidate the girl 
and oblige her to take the veil in some convent. 

Did that thought ever come to Elizabeth’s mind? Apparently not. 
She felt that her betrothal to Louis was final — was the doorway to life 
for her—was God’s will for her. Therefore though in all her distress 
she fled to God—to the Tabernacle or the Crucifix,—though she loved 
God with a supreme love, won peace and resignation there always, and 
was able to write her will with that of her Lord and heavenly Father— 
yet it was always this blessed assurance founded upon a childlike faith 
that brought her peace and kept it in her heart. God could do all things 
and He could unite her with her betrothed, the boy-duke, Louis. 

And what was his attitude? Apparently, he did not manifest his love 
openly—out of deference for his mother or the court perhaps, or to 
avoid vexation. But he was faithful to her and his love ever grew,— 
a mingled love,—containing some of the intimacy and calmer affection- 
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ateness of brotherly love carried over from childhood, and the glory of 
newly awakened love for her as the woman who was destined to be his 
wife. As such, the very things that made others hate her, attracted him 
and served to soften the turbulence of awakened passion. 

That is why he took every opportunity he could, without offence to 
his mother, to see Elizabeth secretly. Then, in those intimate mo- 
ments, when in the conscious presence of God, whose blessing had been 
invoked. on their betrothal, whose Will both recognized in it, they would 
speak of their mutual love. To Elizabeth these moments were infinitely 
precious; as with a child, a moment of sunshine obliterated weeks of 


clouds, enabling her to step through hidden melodies through songless 
days. Then, 


“In this cloak of splendor wrapped secure 
Certain is my refuge while storms endure.” 
Then say what they might, she knew. And felt that, 
“Though the moon be darkened, I lie content 
Under this my candled firmament.” 

And there were those countless little ways in which his constant 
thought of her was revealed most tellingly. Whenever he went on 
distant hunting parties or passed through trading cities, he always 
purchased some rare and precious article to bring to her; never did 
he return empty-handed. Maybe it was a rosary of coral, or a little 
crucifix, or a pious picture hand-painted (for that was before printing 
presses were known) or gloves or brooches or golden chains. 

A story is told of those days that is as poignant in its grief as in 
its joy. On one occasion the Duke Louis was accompanied to the chase 
by some strange lords who did not leave him till his return, so that he 
had no chance to buy anything for Elizabeth. Such hunting periods 
lasted two or three weeks and more. On his return it so happened that 
no opportunity presented itself for seeing his betrothed. Elizabeth’s 
persecutors noticed this at once and interpreted it as a sign that Louis 
was growing cold towards her. They exulted in it and taunted the 
poor girl. 

For a moment her faith in the young Duke weakened. Lord Gaul- 
tier de Varila, the old knight to whose care Duke Herman had con- 
fided Elizabeth and who proved her staunch friend always, perceived 
her grief. To him the little Princess revealed her fears. He sym- 
pathized with her and promised to speak of it to Louis. The oppor- 
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tunity soon came. He and the Duke were riding through a wood -— it 
was a wonderful day — and before them lay the Inselberg, the highest 
mountain in Thuringia. 

“Will you be pleased, my lord,” asked Lord Gaultier, “to answer a 
question I am going to put to you?” 

“Speak confidently,” replied the Duke, “and I will tell thee all thou 
wouldst know.” 

“Then,” said the knight, “what are you going to do with my lady 
Elizabeth, whom I brought to you. Will you take her for your wife, 
or wiil you break your troth-plight and send her back to her father?” 

Louis straightened up immediately, and ai to the Inselberg 
just ahead of them, said: 

“Dost thou see that mountain before us? Well, if it were pure 
gold, from its base to its summit, and all that should be given to me 
on condition of sending away my Elizabeth, I would never do it. Let 
them think or say of her what they please; I say this, —that I love 
her, and love nothing better in this world. I will have my Elizabeth; 
she is dearer to me for her virtue and piety than all the kingdoms and 
riches of the earth.” 

“TI beg of you, my lord,” said Gaultier, “to let me repeat to her 
these words.” 

“Tell them to her,” replied Louis, “and tell her also that I will 
never listen to those who counsel me against her; and give her this 
as a new pledge of my faith . . .” as he took from his purse a little 
double-cased mirror set in silver. 

The knight hastened to Elizabeth, told her what had happened, and 
gave her the mirror. She smiled with great joy, thanking Lord Gaul- 
tier with childlike effusiveness for having acted towards her as a father 
and friend. Then, opening the mirror and seeing the picture of the 
crucified Lord, she kissed it fervently and pressed it to her heart. In 
that caress streamed two great loves, — for Louis and for God who had 
heard her prayers. 


At this time Elizabeth had reached her twelfth year. To our way 
of looking at it, she was but a girl. In her day, however, she was looked 
upon as a woman. In her veins flowed the blood of kings and warriors ; 
she was born and bred as a princess with all the traditions of royalty 
and the destiny of standing beside a king as his queen; this, too, was 
the trend of her entire education. Girls in those days developed so 
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early that at twelve they were already sought in marriage. She was 
already a princess and brought up to be a duchess as long as she could 
remember; and she was a girl who was already capable of passionate 
love. 

The next year, 1219, Louis saw himself in a position to announce 
his intention of marrying his betrothed. This put an end to all the 
scheming of his mother and sister and all the diplomacy of the court. 
No one any longer dared to cross his will. In 1220 the marriage was 
celebrated with all the pomp that was customary. We are told that 
they loved each other in God with an inconceivable love, and for this 
reason the holy angels dwelt continually with them. 

(Part II of this study will appear in the February issue.) 


AMENITIES OF LIFE 

After all it takes so very little to make life pleasant for ourselves 
and for others about us. The Saints used to call them the little virtues 
— we might call them the trifling duties of Christian charity. An old 
scribe has listed a few of these for us: 

1) Be good, well-wishing and pleasant,-even when you are alone. 

2) Should any one desire something of you, fulfill the wish without 
showing the least opposition; seek to satisfy those who surround _ 
and you yourself will be peaceful and satisfied. 

3) Strive to spread joy, sympathy and brightness around you; 
give freely, thank freely, help freely. It helps so very much! 

4) Conquer your antipathies and never avoid those for whom you 
have antipathy; but on the other hand approach them in a friendly 
way, for remember, God comes with them. 

5) Receive an unpleasant visitor with friendliness, and a provok- 
ing petitioner kindly — God sends them to you. 

6) Forgive promptly. Do you think any one is hurting you 
designedly? If so, then your merit in forgiveness is all the greater. 

7) Refrain from all derisive laughter, for such wounds your 
fellow man very deeply. 


BEYOND THE STARS 
Leverrier, the great astronomer who discovered the planet Neptune, 
was one day addressed by Monsignor de Contances, a friend: 
“Dear Master, you are now carried to the stars!” 
Leverrier answered: “I expect, Monsignor, to mount still higher ; I 
hope to go to Heaven.” 
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A Self Made Man nia aiy ine, ale 
E. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. his acquaintance and see. 
AGE — 14 YEARS 


It makes me angry to think of the efforts that my friends employ in 
trying to keep me out of the limelight all the time. I’m fitted to be 
quarterback on the football team — I know I am — even though every- 
body else says I am not. They try to make me play guard. Think of 
that — guard! Why nobody in the stands ever pays any attention to 
what the guards do. But people do notice the generalship of the 
quarterback. Besides, the quarterback is the main player on the team, 
and everyone has to take orders from him. I’m good at giving orders, 
and therefore I’m a good quarterback. And yet they wanted to make 
me play guard. I showed them, though. “None of that,” I said the 
other day, when a few of us had gathered on an empty lot to play touch 
football — “no sir, none of that. I’m going to play quarterback, and 
throw all the passes.” And I did play it too. I went right back in 
position, and told the others to play up on the line. 


Of course, I had to quit playing entirely after a couple of days, 
because Johnie Smith took my job away from me. He is bigger than 
I am, or it would not have been so easy. He told me to get out of the 
backfield, and move up to the line where the rest of the mules were. 
I quit right there. Quarterback or nothing, said I to myself. As if I 
couldn’t play better than anybody else! Why, last summer, I pitched 
every game in baseball, except when I didn’t feel like it. Even in 
practice it was I who always threw the ball to the batter. Sometimes 
I wanted to bat, and so I just went up and batted, whether it was my 
turn or not; and I batted as long as I wanted to. I ought to be allowed 
to do the same in football. I guess these fellows are a selfish crowd, 
and want to do everything their own way. 

AGE — 30 YEARS 


This is certainly a beautiful night to drive. The moon is hanging 
low over the hills like a big pumpkin, and I can almost make out the man 
who is said to inhabit it. He seems to be smiling at me. But why 
shouldn’t he? I have Yvonne at my side, and anybody, even the man 
in the moon, would smile at the lucky rogue who succeeded in winning 
such a prize. Did I say anybody? Well, anybody but that fool, Jack 
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Williams, who happens to be Yvonne’s husband. He tried to argue 
with me — imagine that — tried to tell me that I had no right to destroy 
his home. J had no right! Why, I wanted Yvonne. That gave me 
the right, and I told him so. He didn’t smile then. In fact I had to run; 
not that I am afraid of Jack Williams; not at all. But one cannot tell 


what a madman will do, and I’m having too good a time to take any 
chances. 


After that I had to be careful; had to call up my queen when her 
keeper wasn’t home. She did not listen to me at first; said she was a 
Catholic and Catholics do not run around with other men once they are 
married. Catholic! The Catholic Church ought to be run off the 
earth — trying to tell me that I may not do what I feel like doing. 
It seems to me that I did hear of such a thing once; I guess it was in 


history at the University. England, wasn’t it? Sure enough. England 


tried to cut off the heads of all Catholics; and not only that, but she 
hung them up on the gallows till they were half-strangled, then cut 
them down, and while they were still living, quartered them, and cut 
out their insides. That was good. Ha! Ha! Disemboweled them! 
They ought to do it again, ought to do it every day. It would teach 


Catholics not to tell me or anybody else that we may not do what we 
feel like doing. 


But wait a minute. They shouldn’t do such a thing to Yvonne. 
She is too precious for that. They should wait until I am finished with 
her anyway, especially now that she has come around to my way of 
thinking. It took me awhile to convince her that I liked her very 
much. The first night she stole away (Jack was in Chicago on busi- 
ness that night) she accompanied me to the Brown Derby; I didn’t say 
a word about my plans. I treated her like an angel. In fact, I was 
pretty proud of her, and was not slow in showing her off before my 
friends. They certainly envied me. I could see that my technique 
was doing its work in first class order. The following week we went 
to the New Deal Night Club. Had a wonderful time that night. 
Yvonne was beginning to thaw out. Every Wednesday night after that 
we went to a different place, and all of them were packed to the doors 
with the bright lights of the stage and the screen. Poor Yvonne! She 
hadn’t seen much of that before; and so when finally I gave her the 
diamond ring, and asked her to come out to Reno with me, get a 
divorce, and then marry me, she couldn’t resist. I was too much for 
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her. She’s certainly beautiful, sleeping at my side in the car, as we 
drive along. Marry her? That’s a good one. I’m not going to tie 
myself down to anybody, or get all mixed up in legal affairs by getting 
married. She'll see my way, all right, when we get to Kansas City, 
and I show her the wonderful home that I’ve prepared for her. 


Say! There are too many cars on these highways at night. Their 
headlights bother me. Too bad all cars can’t be junked and dropped 
into the middle of the ocean—all cars except mine of course. It 
would be little loss. All drivers, except myself, are fools. When 
they dim their lights, they expect me to dim mine. Such nerve! I 
wish I had lights a million times more brilliant. I’d turn them on 
full in the face of every oncoming driver, and drive him into the ditch. 


Then I’d run over him. How nice it would be to have all the road 
to myself ! 


This ts a beautiful night. Look at those stars that seem to be so 
many jewels adorning the crown of the Heavens. I wish I could reach 
up there and pull down a few of them, and fashion a crown for 
Yvonne. It’s a shame that they are going to waste so far away. Who 
owns them, anyway? I ought to own them. Getting close to Kansas 
City. I'll have to rouse the neighbors to get the key to my house. They 
were silly enough to tell me they would houseclean it for me while I 
was gone, if I left them the key. I'll have to wake them up now, but I 
should worry. They shouldn’t be sleeping when I want something. 

AGE — 60 YEARS 


Well, I’m a millionaire at last. It took me a good many years to 
amass the fortune I now possess. But it was worth the trouble. How 
pleasant it is to think of my unlimited wealth and say, Yes, this is all 
mine, every cent of it. Worth it? A thousand times worth it —if only 
I could rid my imagination of those damnable figures that keep bobbing 
up every time I try to snatch a wink of sleep. Widows and orphans! 
Bah! Such bunk was preached to me from morning until night for the 
last twenty years. If widows and orphans have not enough get-up and 
backbone to make a living for themselves, then let them starve. What’s 
that? Did somebody knock at the door? This is no time for callers; 
it’s past midnight, and I must get some sleep before morning. Big 
deal on. I’m going to finish my negotiations for the factory that will 
realize for me another hundred thousand dollars. God knows, it was 
hard enough work getting as far as I did in the business. A hundred 
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people, a thousand people — couldn’t count all of them — came to me 
and tried to say that if I built a factory where I intended to, I’d be 
guilty of a crime crying to Heaven for vengeance. Why? Just be- 
cause there happened to be a hospital on the adjoining lot. They said 
the noise of a factory would ruin the good work of the hospital. What 
an ass I would be if I let sentiment muscle me out of a hundred thou- 
sand. People have no right to get sick, and if they do, they should be 
willing to take a pill and end it all. No reason in the world why 
healthy, wealthy men should be made to suffer on their account. To 
hell with hospitals — to hell with the sick — to hell with charity! 


What? Did I hear that knock again? Where are the servants? 
Why don’t they tell this person that I’m asleep? No use, I guess; 
might as well see what the trouble is. “Come in.” Oh, so it’s you, 
Mrs. Jones. And pray tell, why are you in my house at such an hour? 
Mrs. Jones? Mrs. Jones! Oh, God, you are supposed to be dead; 
you are dead; you were buried last month; I saw it in the paper. 
What do you want. Speak fast. What do you want. I never did 
anything to you. I always treated you according to the law. Yes, yes, 
I knew that you were in want when I threw your husband out of work, 
when I pressed him to the wall and took his last penny from him 
because he could not pay the mortgage that I had on his house. I 
realized full well that you had five children to support. But you know 
that I gave you good advice, told you to go to the city relief committee 
for help. I could not do anything for you. It was business, business, 
I say. Don’t stand there looking at me like that. Speak. What’s on 
your mind? Oh, so you won’t open your mouth; you think you can 
scare me. I’ll show you. I'll break you into pieces. I'll kill you. 
Now I have you; now what are you going todo........ Gone! Van- 
eee Mrs. Jones! ........ Mrs. Jones! Oh, God, I’m 

What’s all this drivel that I’m talking? Why, it’s almost three 
o’clock. I’d better get back to bed, and get some sleep. Got a big deal 
on for tomorrow. 


AGE — DEATH 


Death wasn’t so bad after all. It just goes to show that all priests 
are liars. I didn’t even have a pain, even though I knew the end was 
coming. Nobody came from the other world to bother me; I didn’t 
see any devils; my conscience did not trouble me. Now I am on my 
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way to meet God. God! I wonder what kind of a person He is. Heard 
a lot about Him, but to my way of thinking He must be a pretty selfish 
fellow. They say He owns everything, the skies, the stars, the moon, 
the earth, even man. Yes, He must be pretty selfish if He won’t divide 
some of these things with the rest of us, especially with me. What 
has He ever done for anybody that should entitle him to so many and 
so great possessions? Seems to me that the only thing I ever heard 
He did was to die on a cross — that is, He was hung up on a tree with 
nails through His hands and feet because He was a criminal and yet 
He’s God. Now, that isn’t fair. Look what I’ve done. Built a library 
in Philadelphia, financed a birth-control clinic in Chicago, and con- 
tributed to the new Stock Exchange building in New York. I'll be 
remembered forever for the great deeds, because the papers carried 
headlines about them, and because I had my name put on every corner- 
stone. I ought to be God. I could doa much better job........ 

Oh — I’m blind! I’m paralyzed! I cannot see, and I cannot move. 
Where am I, and what has happened? Something brighter than the 
sun is before me: And what’s this ugly thing revealed to me? ... My 
soul? .. . This mass of corruption and rotteness? . . . This my soul! 
... Take it away — away! The stench of it stiffles me .. . The filth of 
it overwhelms me! . . . And those words, thundering words — are they 
addressed to me? “Depart from me, you cursed!” . . . Cursed for 
impurity, cursed for avarice, cursed for pride, cursed for injustice! 
My God! it’s all known and revealed — mercy, mercy, have mercy on 
me! 

AGE — ETERNITY 


It seems one hundred million years since I have been confined in this 
place. “Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” Yes, happiness is 
gone, social prestige, wealth, hope, joy —all are gone. Only the pains 
of the damned belong to me now! ‘Only seventy years in which I had 
my own way, refused all hardship, deprived myself of nothing, despised 
all others — and now a million million years in this inferno and it is 
only the beginning. O let me go back— back once more to where 
there is some hope — some chance . . . No—there is no going back. 
It is too late —to late forever... 


oh 


When a man begins to look behind him, he is old. — Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 














Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XL 


A little blue book lies here before me on my desk and from its cover 
there peers up at me a pretty, serious-faced Chinese girl of about thir- 
teen years of age. Black, straight hair, “banged” in Oriental fashion sets 
off the round interesting face, and the black eyes. They call her the Rose 
of China. She died but two years ago but her memory is abroad in the 
Orient and has now come into the West with its story of a wistful 
Chinese maiden, who reached a remarkable degree of spirituality in a 
very short time. 

MARIE-THERESE WANG — 1917-1932 

The child was born on April 1, 1917, and was called Ta-jun (all 
gracious). She was of a wealthy and educated family. Several of the 
family held high positions, and one of her uncles had a degree of Doctor 
of medicine from a Berlin University. The attitude of the family being 
one of tolerance, and even colored by some of the axioms of the West- 
ern culture, the one firm conviction of all was the sacredness of family 
traditions. Mrs. Wang died early in Ta-jun’s life, and an aunt was 
selected by the father to govern the household since the father was much 
absent from home because of business. 

We know practically nothing of the early life of the child, but one 
might reasonably suppose that the days were very much like those of 
other Chinese children. Her first schooling must have taken place in 
public schools, and she must have played with the other children in the 
fine public parks of Peking. 

TOWARDS THE FAITH 

Ta-jun graduated from elementary school when she was eleven years 
old, and although she was an apt scholar, her health left much to be 
desired. An examination revealed some type of lung trouble, and she 
was taken by her relatives to the Hospital of St. Michael, which was 
situated in the legation quarters. She arrived here on February 20, 1929, 
and was assigned to room 22. There amid the white linen, and in a white 
room, the child lay, silent but very observant. The nuns’ chapei was 
immediately above the room of the child, and one day she heard them 
sing hymns: 
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“Why, the sisters are really singing Chinese hymns!” she exclaimed 
to Catherine, the servant or amah, who was the child’s companion. 
“What are the good Sisters doing so early in the morning?” 

“They are at their prayers,” was Catherine’s reply, and then the old 
nurse went on to explain and answer the very deluge of questions which 
the little one poured out. One explanation brought on a whole series of 
new questions and she wanted to know all about God, and the Blessed 
Virgin; about Communion and baptism. There were questions about 
the three persons in one God, and why not three Gods; questions about 
God’s presence and why He is not seen. In fact, the little Chinese girl 
laid down such a barrage of questions that the poor nurse could not 
answer them all. But when she came with the question: “The Trinity? 
Explain that to me, Catherine.” The old lady could only say “That’s 
the way it is.” 

“But really, how do you know that it is that way?” came the retort 
with pitiless persistence. 

“Ah, the good Father said so!” was her final refuge. 

“Well then, I want to see one of the Fathers ;” and thus little Ta-jun 
at last came face to face with a Catholic priest. They both sought out 
a priest who used to visit a sick fellow-priest at the hospital, and from 
him the child received her first lessons in Christianity. The Our Father 
was explained, and when the child returned home she asked Catherine 
for a rosary, and Catherine then and there taught her charge how to say 
it. By the next evening Ta-jun could say it perfectly. It became a daily 
habit with her, and she prayed it with marked devotion and attention. 
The Sister who attended Ta-jun noticed that the little one would at 
stated times disappear beneath the coverlet. She remonstrated with her. 


“Ta-jun, why do you disappear under the covers? Don’t you know 
that it is not healthy? You should get as much fresh air as you possibly 


” 


can. 

“Why, Sister, I am reciting my rosary!” 

“Reciting your rosary!” the Sister exclaimed, not understanding. 

“If I keep my eyes open, then I think of this thing and that thing, 
and if I shut them I fall asleep. So I keep my eyes open and cover my 
face with the coverlet, and everything goes well.” 


BAPTISM 


Soon after this episode, the child was given an illustrated catechism, 
and as she could read the characters in the explanation, it was Ta-jun 
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who instructed her amah about many of the events recorded in Sacred 
Scripture. She herself had been given daily instructions by one of the 
missionaries, so that one day she asked: 

“Do you think that I can receive baptism?” 


“Why, yes,” came the answer. “You are sufficiently instructed. But 
we must not be in a hurry. We must first get the permission of your 
family, since you are under age.” 

“Oh, that letter is already written and ready to send to father,” 
answered the little neophyte, “for I have made up my mind a long time 
ago.” 

The letter was sent off, but although the father, Mr. Wang, replied 
that although he believed in freedom of conscience, she should remem- 
ber that she was making a very important step, and that he would wish 
that she might postpone the step till she was twenty years old. He also 
hinted that possibly undue zeal might have influenced her in her decis- 
ion. Ta-jun was very much downcast upon receiving the reply, but after 
a few days penned another letter to her father, in which she showed that 
her decision was mature and personal, and used her affection for her 
father to such good effect that he finally consented to her step. Final 
instructions were given and finally the great day dawned. On April 21, 
1929, she entered the hospital chapel and there in the presence of the 
parish curate, and of some of her own relatives and some invited 
European families, she answered all the questions clearly and decisively 
and bowed her head to receive her baptism. Her Reverend Instructor 
was present on this occasion and tells us that she looked like one trans- 
figured. The event was duly celebrated by a banquet for all the guests 
and by gifts distributed to the small children. The next day, Ta-jun, 
who now was known as Marie-Therese, received her first Communion 
in the convent chapel. 

What Communion meant to the child, might be gauged from the con- 
versation she once had with one of the Sisters, who, noticing that Marie 
never used a Missal after Holy Communion, remonstrated with her, 
thinking that the child lost precious moments after receiving: 

“Marie, I never see you use your missal after receiving Communion ; 
its wonderful prayers would help you very much at that moment.” 

“That’s right,” answered Marie, “I do not use my missal after 
Communion. Books are such a distraction to me then! You know, 
Sister, I have so very many things to tell Him!” 
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THE LITTLE APOSTLE 


On April 23, Marie bade farewell to St. Michael’s where her health 
had much improved, and set out with Catherine for the sanitorium at 
Wen-Ch’uan, about twenty-five miles west of Peking. Here she found 
no Sisters as at St. Michael’s, and this was a sore trial for the little one. 
She was well taken care of and given the air and rest cure, but she was 
much oppressed by hsiang-chia (literally “to think of one’s family”) ,— 
what we might call homesickness. One must understand the strong 
affection the Chinese have for their families (chia) to realize what 
separation from family means to them. She made little excursions with 
Catherine and visited the hovels of the Christians near the sanitorium, 
and by these visits she learned what sacrifices missionaries had to make 
in order to bring Christ to the poor Chinese. 


Her health was not benefited very much by her stay at Wen-Ch’uan, 
and the child seemed to droop more and more. Besides, here at the 
sanitorium there was no Mass nor Communion —a fact which she felt 
very keenly. Hence we find her back again in a short time in St. 
Michael’s at Peking. Here the treatment had such beneficial effect that 
her father, who visited her from Shanghai, was overjoyed. She profited 
by the occasion to ask a special favor from her father: 


“Dear Papa, will you allow me to convert my two little sisters to the 
faith?’ Mr. Wang appreciated the zeal of his little daughter, as well 
as the happiness her new faith had brought to her, but he would not 
allow her to do any propaganda work in the family. 

“Preach to them by your good example,” he said. “Let them decide 
for themselves when they are twenty.” 

Marie respected her father too much to do anything against his 
wishes, and left the entire matter in the hands of God. One statement, 
however, which she made at this time, is remarkable as illustrative of 
the child’s confidence: 

“No matter, the good God will soon come to take me to Himself, 
and then in heaven, I will beg Him, Oh so much, and the Blessed Virgin 
too, that they may give me the conversion of my dear ones.” 


VOCATION 

During this brief stay at the hospital, Marie manifested to the Sister 
Infirmarian her keen desire to be admitted among the Daughters of 
Charity. The Sister explained to her the difficulties that stood in the 
way of admitting neophytes before the faith had been thoroughly tested ; 
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she showed her age and family to be things that must be considered. 
But none of this dampened the spirit of this little girl. It happened that 
shortly after the Sister Visitor came to the Hospital and Marie decided 
to plead her cause in person. She took a Chinese interpreter with her 
and walked on tip toes so as to appear bigger, since Marie was small 
for her twelve years. The Visitor was kind, but told her that they would 
not think of it till she was fifteen. Marie walked on her heels as she 
returned to her room; she was sadly disappointed, but by no means 
beaten. 

A few days later, the child was returned to her family, where she 
set up her little oratory and said her prayers. This lasted till October 
24, when she and her aunt set out for Shanghai, so as to avoid the sub- 
zero weather of Peking. The spring of 1930 finds her back in Peking 
once more, where she resided in the family house and went to Mass in 
the neighboring parish church. On Sundays and Saturdays she usually 
went to the Sisters’ chapel, where she confessed and communicated 
regularly. In September of 1931 she was confirmed by His Excellency, 
Archbishop Costantini, the Apostolic Delegate. The summer of that 
year had been very hard for the poor sufferer, and this being followed 
by the severe winter of 1931-32, brought her to such a weakened condi- 
tion, that she re-entered St. Michael’s as a patient on January 14. 

WINNOWING FLOORS 

Her remaining days on this earth were days filled with suffering. 
But they had bright spots of consolation, as for instance, the presence 
of the Trappist Abbot who did much to soothe her pains. This man 
recognized the privileged soul that was hers, and suggested her making a 
vow of chastity so as to make her sacrifice complete. It was mentioned 
to her, but she merely said: “I'll think about it.” She did however 
want to know all about such a vow, but insisted that since it was such 
an important step she must consult with her father. Her father, how- 
ever, was prevented from coming to the bedside of his daughter by the 
Japanese siege of Shanghai; nor could a speedy answer be expected if 
the request were made by mail. Marie thought these circumstances 
over, and suddenly came to a decision: 

“I feel that the good God will soon take me away to Himself. I am 
ready to make the vow as soon as you see fit.” The vow was made 
shortly after; Marie had made her complete sacrifice. 


From what has been said, however, we should not imagine that the 
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child was absolutely sinless. She had her fits of anger and impatience; 
her little spell of haughtiness and querulousness. But under admoni- 
tion, she tried to correct them. Nor was she so spiritual that she 
could not enjoy company or good cheer with her own. An example 
of this is the celebration of the Chinese New Year, February 6, 1932. 
She had insisted on going home for the occasion but was finally dis- 
suaded by her confessor. She then had a party put on in her room, and 
although her voice was all but gone, she enjoyed that party as much as 
anyone. 

One week and a half later, she received Extreme Unction, and was 
faring so badly that the doctor thought she would not survive the day. 
Her sufferings were intense so as to cause astonishment in the Sister 
Superior, who declared that she had never seen the like in such a young 
sufferer. But she was perfectly resigned, and found great consolation 
in the continual presence of a priest who had come to the Hospital to 
recuperate. 

“Do you fear death, Therese?” she was asked one day. 

“No, but I dread suffering!”’ she replied. “But may God’s Holy 
Will be done.” 

Madame Yu, the aunt of Marie who had been so devoted to her, 
came every day to the hospital to remain with her little protegee. 
Marie saw how she grieved because of the loss that Marie’s impending 
death would mean to her, and strove with exquisite delicacy of feeling 
to soothe her: 


, 


“Dear Aunt, you have been so very good to me;” she one day 
said to her. “I shall no longer call you aunty, but Mamma.” One 
must understand the great reverence such a name enshrines in a 
Chinese family, in order to appreciate the beauty of this tribute the 
dying girl paid her grieving aunt. Shortly after that, she made a 
strange request of her mamma: 

“Mamma, when I am dead, please to dress me in white as I was on 
the day of my First Holy Communion.” Such a request was at vari- 
ance with Chinese custom, for a white dress was never to be put on a 
dead body —any other color, but never white. Yet, Madame Yu, 
although greatly astonished, acquiesced. But this was not all. Marie 
had yet one desire: she wanted to be buried in Christian ground, and 
if possible in the plot reserved for the Sisters. It is an unbreakable 
rule with the Chinese that they be buried in the family cemetery. The 
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latter request, was easily granted by the bishop, but the former was 
entirely up to Mr. Wang. Marie, therefore, insisted that they tele- 
graph to her father for permission. Madame Yu did not think that 
such haste was necessary, but the little one insisted. A telegram was 
dispatched, but was delayed owing to the siege, and the necessary per- 
mission only arrived after Marie’s death. 

THE END 

Her strength declined rapidly, and her sufferings reached such a 
pitch that she was often heard to murmur: 

“T suffer .... I suffer .... When will the Lord come to take me?” 

She received her last Communion February 22, and renewed her 
vow of virginity, declaring that if she were to live, she would always 
preserve her virginity. 

And thus the young life was tapering to its close, until the evening 
of the 24th came. It was six thirty; the prayers for the dying had been 
said; the Sisters who had assisted had retired; one Sister, the priest, 
and Madame Yu remained. The child lay there, her arms stretched 
in the form of a cross. There was no more pain; exquisite peace and 
calm filled the room. 

“See how beautiful she is,” said the missionary bending over the 
girl, “The Blessed Virgin is coming to fetch you.” Marie’s face lit 
up with joy. 

“Have courage, Therese,” continued the priest, “the Little Flower 
is here to take you. . ” The eyes of the child looked heavenward, 
and she made one supreme effort to lift her arms towards some in- 
visible presence; a wonderful smile came upon her face — Ta-jun had 
gone to God. 


, 


SHE IS NOT DEAD, SHE SLEEPS 

They dressed her in a white dress, and they celebrated the funeral 
in the Church of the Martyrs in Peking. The congregation was quite 
select — the occasion profoundly impressive. They carried the re- 
mains to the Sisters’ cemetery of Chala, Peking, where a beautiful but 
simple monument, surmounted by a cross, marks the last resting place 
of her whom Christian China will have cause to remember. Her 
biographer, Rev. E. Castel, C.M., lists eight favors received through 
the intervention of Marie-Therese, which indicates that the time is now 
here, when the Little Flower, recruiting her little lieutenants elsewhere, 
is also assembling her little legion in China with a view to the Chris- 
tian conquest of the Celestial Empire. 











Catholic Anecdotes 


GLOLee: 


THE EXAMPLE OF A MOTHER 

A mother lay sick for several weeks. One evening her second 
oldest daughter, a girl of nine years, came into her room and said: 

“Mother, people tell me that you are very patient.” 

“And why shouldn’t I be?” responded the sick woman. “I have 
no reason whatsoever to be impatient. See that crucifix up there on the 
wall ; that tells me that the God Man has suffered much more than I —” 
and then she added wistfully “and He was sinless and I am a sinner!” 

Six months later, the mother was up and around, but scarcely was 
she well, when that same little daughter became very sick. The malady 
centered around the heart causing very painful spasms. But the little 
one never complained. One day an aunt happened in for a visit, and 
expressed her astonishment at the child’s cheerfulness and wonderful 
patience. ‘ 

“TI see that you are a very patient sufferer,” she remarked. 

“And why shouldn’t I be so,” came the quick answer, “our Savior 
suffered much more even though He never committed a single sin.” 

The mother who stood there was astonished —the child had re- 
peated her very words. Her example had mothered her child to pa- 
tience! 


Does your example educate the soul of your child? 





WRONGED INNOCENCE 

One time a Spanish prince visited the galley ships and determined 
to free any one from his punishment who would show traces of real 
love of truthfulness and honesty. As he passed along the rows of con- 
demned criminals, he asked them the reason that brought them here. 
He had scarcely spoken when there arose from the rows of men a cry 
and lamentation — everyone was assuring him that he had been the 
victim of malice and calumny — one and all they were wronged. 

Finally the Prince stood before a young man and asked him the same 
question. The young man blushed and answered quite simply: 

“Gracious Sir, I am suffering my just due, I would not listen to my 
parents and ran away and became an immoral person and a thief. 
Two hours would not be enough to tell you the dark side of my life.” 
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The Prince was silent, and then spoke with feigned severity : 

“But how did you get here, you who have done all this evil, whereas 
all these around you are innocent? Clear out of here, so that you do 
not corrupt these good people!” 

And the shackles were struck from the lad and he was set free. 

And thus the humble and truthful Catholic sits amid the alibi-ing 
brethren. 

THE HEROIC MOULD 


John Ferandez, one of the companions of St. Francis Xavier, was 
one day preaching in the town of Amanguki, Japan. While he was 
preaching one of the listeners came slowly towards him. Father 
Ferandez thought that his purpose was to ask a question, but to his own 
surprise and that of the audience, the man came up to the speaker and 
deliberately spat into his face. The missionary made no sign of irrita- 
tion or anger, but quietly took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
face and went on preaching as if nothing had happened. Every one 
was deeply impressed at the marvellous mastery shown by the mis- 
sionary. 

One of the savants of the town happened to be present on that oc- 
casion and was so deeply impressed by the episode that he publicly 
declared: “This foreigner is right when he claims that the doctrine 
that he expounds is a heavenly teaching. A law that can give such 
courage, such greatness of soul, and enables a man to control himself 
in such a circumstance, can only come from heaven.” 

Shortly after, that man was converted and confessed that the virtue 
of the missionary was the final argument for his conversion. Many 
conversions followed this incident, and once more the statement is 
proved by fact, that good example is more powerful than the most 
beautiful of sermons. 

How do your daily actions preach to the world in which you move? 

CAUSE FOR TEARS 


After Littre, the one time high priest of positivism in France, had 
entered the path of repentance and returned to the faith, he expressed 
his sorrow for his sins thus: 

“T would prefer never to have existed rather than have sinned!” 

“Are you weeping?” his confessor asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I weep because I have sinned, and have not 
known of whom to ask forgiveness.” 
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RESOLUTIONS AND JOY 


Many people have a psychological “complex” on the subject of 
resolutions. They are afraid of them. Or they think they mean, 
when seriously adopted, the end of joy and the beginning of a gloomy 
existence, punctuated only by the “don’ts” and “can’ts” and “mustn’ts” 
born of their resolution. 

The folly of such views becomes evident when one begins to realize 
that there is no task that a man can undertake to improve his character, 
or destroy his faults, or increase his love for and loyalty to God, that 
will not repay him in the coin of genuine happiness and joy. The 
greatest heresy of the age is that which claims there is a necessary in- 
compatibility between being good and being happy. 

It is not so. God created man for a certain ideal state in which 
all his faculties are to function according to a certain end and purpose, 
and thus to bring about a state of equilibrium that will be productive of 
true peace and joy. So long as the equilibrium is lacking, so long as 
one part or power of a man is allowed to go off on a tangent, toward 
unkindness or sloth or sensuality or voluntary impatience or selfishness, 
that man will not find rest. 

It is true that improvement of character costs effort, and no little 
willingness to make sacrifices and endure pain. But this is the price 
that must be paid for peace in a world that has lost its bearings as a 
result of the original fall. And the sooner one grasps this truth, the 
more unnecessary pain and futile suffering will he avoid. 

Let us have resolutions then, this New Year, by all means. Kind- 
ness shall replace unkindness; gentleness and consideration shall be set 
on the throne where anger and selfishness were wont to rule; temper- 
ance and self-denial shall put an end to the slavish rule of the passions; 
and the love of God begin to permeate all the actions of the day. 

Then peace will begin to find an abode in human hearts, where all 
had been strife and unrest before. For this is the promise and pledge 
of the Master Himself, Who set the example and sanctioned it for 


others with the words: “Learn of Me... and you shall find rest for 
your souls!” 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF YOUTH 


Here is the picture given by a University student, as quoted in the 
Wanderer, of the kind of thing that goes on in the classrooms of a great 
State University, typical of almost all: 

The first day of class. The Professor enters. 

“How many in this class believe in God?” With a laugh the Pro- 
fessor counts upraised hands. 

“Fewer every year,” he smiles. “Perhaps the new entrance require- 
ments, or is it evolution?” 

Suddenly he turns serious. “I advise those of you who believe in 
God and wish to retain that belief, to leave this room immediately and 
not return. I can assure you that few who finish this course, retain 
illusions of a Supreme Being.” 

Another professor says to his freshman class: “You enter here 
handicapped by superstitions and a false outlook on life. In your fresh- 
man year you should rid yourself of these barriers to a successful 
career.” 

Later the teacher says: “No educated man believes in a god; agnos- 
ticism is the only creed compatible with modern science.” And again: 
“Why should you of the modern age be governed by ancient and well 
buried customs? The Ten Commandments are merely the “mores” of 
a tribe of desert nomads who lived thousands of years ago. Today look 
to science for your guide, leave superstition to savages.” 


Again: “What were the Crusades? Merely a camouflage for the 
European exploitation of Asia. What is the Bible? A forged collec- 
tion of grotesque tales mixed with the tribal history of the Jews. . . . 
The Catholic Church is only the inevitable result of social forces re- 
leased by the disintegration of the Roman Empire.” 

Such things are said not only once in the classroom and then for- 
gotten; they are repeated hundreds of times; they are the first prin- 
ciples of men who will not admit that there is anything else to be said 
on these various topics; they are the pet theories of men who have it 
in their power to mould the mind of youth to their own standards. And 
they do so mould them—with a success that cannot be offset by all the 
means used to preserve faith and sanity in those subjected to such in- 
fluence. 

Is it any wonder, then, that those who have watched the slaughter 
of souls that is going on, cry out: “The Catholic father who sends his 
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children to a secular college is himself responsible if his son returns a 
cynical atheist and his daughter graduates a practicing advocate of free 
love.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
The use of satire in discussions on topics of the day is increasing 


in popularity. The following futuristic dialogue was recently published 
in a daily paper, in comment on a news item which read as follows: 
“High school teachers, in the opinion of a Brooklyn educator, should 
teach girls how to use make-up properly and how to dance.” 

“How’s your daughter Olive getting on in school, Mrs. Hom- 
macker ?” 

“Not so good. She’s been three years in the same class.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“She couldn’t pass her complexion tests.” 

“Really.” 

“Yes. She’s a puzzle to us all. We try to help her in her rouge 
work at home, but she doesn’t seem to grasp it.” 

“What’s her teacher say?” 

“She says Olive is what she calls a cosmetic defective.” 

“How awful!” 

“Yes. She says she just can’t seem to make her face up like an ad- 
vanced student. Last year she got a good mark in cheek creaming, but 
only got 55 in lip rouging and eyebrow pencilling.” 

“Doesn’t Olive feel sensitive about it?” 

“Oh, Yes, indeed. She wants to be normal like other girls and look 
frightfully unnatural, but she can’t seem to do it. Her father is awfully 
upset.” 

“Ts Olive doing well in school otherwise?” 

“Pretty fair, except in dancing.” 

“Dancing ?” 

“Yes, she flunked dancing three years straight. She finally passed 
her rhumba as a result of home instruction, but she was always at the 
foot of the class in fox-trotting.” 

“How does she get along in English, spelling, mathematics, litera- 
ture, French and composition?” 

“Oh, that’s what distresses us terribly. It’s really heart-breaking.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“She’s so proficient in those things that we think she must be ab- 
normal.” 
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THANKSGIVING 


The author of “The Evening of Life,” Monsignor Baunard, offers 
this hymn of praise to those who have grown old: 

For all the gifts Thy hand has scattered over each and all the sea- 
sons of my life—childhood, boyhood, youth, and manhood, even to my 
present advanced age, I bless Thee, Lord! 

For the good and humble father and mother Thou didst give me, 
for my brothers and sisters, for our modest home where Thou wast 
prayed to, loved, and served, and where, thanks to Thee, we lived to- 
gether retired, united, and happy, I bless Thee, Lord! 

For the daily bread, which Thou hast never denied me, for the ample 
life of the fields, with which Thou hast nourished me, for the first 
awakenings of my intelligence, when it caught its earliest glimpse of 
Thee and apprehended Thee in the light of Thy works, I bless Thee, 
Lord! 

For the little school, where my first book was put into my hand, 
and the first pen between my fingers; for the church, where the priest, 
who loved me, taught me to weep before the crucifix, to exult before 
the Gospel, and to worship before Thine altar, I bless Thee, Lord! 


For the friendships I have found and for those that I have kept, 
for the kindnesses that have been shown me, for the heaven-vouchsafed 
ignorance of many things by which I was surrouunded, for the indul- 
gent goodness which has pardoned my faults, and for all the strong 
and tender hands which have been extended to me on the road that leads 
to Thee, Who art Goodness Itself, I bless Thee, Lord! 


For the poetical love of the beautiful which Thou hast inspired in 
me, for the light of truth which Thou hast deigned to give me, for the 
way of righteousness in which Thou hast caused loving guides to walk 
before me, providing thus illustrious examples to illumine my path, I 
bless Thee, Lord! 


For the perils and pitfalls which I have escaped, for the pernicious 
currents of evil from which Thou hast preserved or rescued me, for 
the maladies of which Thou hast cured me, for the vigor which I gained 
in my youth, in order still to serve Thy purposes in the post Thou hadst 
prepared for me; for all these mercies, I thank Thee, Lord, I thank 
Thee, Lord! 

abe 


A man of uneven temper is not one man, but several. — La Bruyere. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


JOY OF HEAVEN 


“Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.” When the soul enters 
Heaven, its happy home, — when 
the curtain that had 
veiled its sight is 
raised, — then it 
will see revealed and unveiled be- 
fore it the infinite beauty of God, 
—and this will be the joy of the 
blessed soul. 


It will see particularly in God 
all the graces and favors He had 
bestowed upon it, and which it 
had hitherto failed to recognize as 
being His gift. It will see all the 
mercies that God has showed it, 
in waiting for it and pardoning its 
unfaithfulness. It will see the 
many invitations and calls, the 
lights, the helps so abundantly 
heaped upon it. It will see that 
those sorrows, sicknesses, losses, 
bereavements which it had thought 
to be punishments, were not pun- 
ishments, but loving dispensations 
of God to draw it to His perfect 
love. 

In short, all that the souls in 
Heaven see in God will serve to 
make them understand how in- 
finitely lovely He is, and how wor- 
thy He is of infinite love; and so 
their only desire will be to see Him 
happy and pleased; and knowing, 
even while they desire this, that 
the happiness of God is supreme, 
infinite, and eternal, they will feel 
a pleasure in themselves, which, 
if it cannot be called infinite (since 
a creature is not capable of any- 
thing infinite) still will be im- 
mense and most completely satis- 
fying, and will fill them with a 
joy which is the very joy of God 


From “Pious 
Reflections” 


Himself: and thus Our Lord’s 
words will be fulfilled: “Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The souls in Heaven are happy 
not so much by reason of the 
pleasure they feel in themselves, 
as by the pleasure which God en- 
joys. For the souls in Heaven love 
God immensely more than they 
love themselves ; and thus, because 
they love Him, they are more sat- 
isfied and content at seeing Him 
happy than they are at being 
happy themselves. 

This joy at seeing God happy 
will be that holy intoxication 
which will make the blessed forget 
themselves, and remember only to: 
praise and love the dear object of 
their love: as Holy Scripture says: 
“They shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of Thy house.” 


IS ONE RELIGION AS GOOD AS 
ANOTHER 


Certain Deists, called ‘“Netural- 
ists,” say that to be saved one need 
From “Short ONly follow natural re- 
Dissertation ligion—-that is, the 
Against the religion which teaches 
Deists only that there is one 
God, Creator of the universe, Who 
punishes vice and rewards virtue; 
and that all God demands of us is 
that we honor His majesty, and do 
unto others what we would have 
others do unto us. Hence they say 
that a man can be saved in any re- 
ligion which accepts these truths 
and these two precepts,—whether 
Christian, Jewish, or Moham- 
medan. But I reply to these “Nat- 
uralists”: if that is true, then a 


Christian may adore Jesus Christ 
as God; but if he should turn Jew, 
will it then be alright for him to 
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believe that Jesus Christ was an 
ordinary man, or even a criminal 
who was justly put to death? If 
either the Christian or the Jewish 
religion, one or the other, is true, 
how can God be satisfied if a per- 
son changes from one to the other 
just as he pleases? If Jesus Christ 
is God, how can He allow a person 
to believe He was an ordinary man, 
or even a criminal? And if He 
was an ordinary man, how can 
God be satisfied to see this man 
adored as God, thus allowing the 
adoration due to Him to be given 
to a creature? For even though 
God so wished, He could not yield 
His honor to another. If God can 
never permit (as the “Naturalists” 
themselves say) those crimes that 
are against nature, what crime 
could be more against nature than 
to give a creature the honor due to 
God alone? Thus if one religion 
or the other is false, then certainly 
it must be forbidden. 

FLIGHT OF OCCASIONS OF SIN 

St. Peter, the Apostle, writes: 
“Your adversary, the devil, as a 
F roaring lion, goeth about 

rom . 
“Selya” Seeking whom he may de- 

vour.” And St. Cyprian 

says that the devil, in going about, 
“is trying to find some opening, 
by which he can make his way into 
our souls.” When an occasion of 
sin arises,—there he has his open- 
ing; he sets to work at once to 
suggest his temptations ; and if the 
person fails to fly the occasion, he 
will certainly fall—and most cer- 
tainly if it is in the matter of im- 
purity. Hence the devil is not so 
much displeased by our good reso- 
lutions and our promises not to 
offend God as he is by our flight 
from the occasion of sin. The oc- 
casion of sin is like a bandage over 
our eyes, blinding us to the eternal 


truths, to all the lights we have 
received from God,. and all the 
promises we have made to Him. 


GOOD AND BAD ADVICE 

When some passion is aroused 
in us we must be particularly on 
our guard as to the 
person with whom 
we take counsel; for 
we shall be inclined by the very 
passion to take counsel with some- 
one whose advice will be in accord- 
ance with the passion we feel. From 
these evil counsellors, who do not 
speak according to God, we must 
guard ourselves more than from 
any other enemy; because bad ad- 
vice, added to passion, can make 
us fall into the greatest excesses. 
When the passion has died down 
we shall recognize our error and 
the deceit of our false friend; but 
it will be too late then to remedy 
the evil. On the other hand, the 
good advice of a true friend, who 
speaks according to the truth and 
with Christian kindness, will pre- 
serve us from every disorder and 
will set our souls at peace. 


EXTERNAL MORTIFICATION 

It is a great mistake to say, as 
some do, that external mortifica- 
tion is of little or 
no importance. Be- 
yond a doubt, in- 
ternal mortifica- 
tions are more important for per- 
fection ; but it does not follow that 
the external are unnecessary. St. 
Vincent de Paul said that those 
whg fail to practice external mor- 
tification will not be mortified ex- 
ternally or internally. And St. 
John of the Cross added that a 
director who would despise exter- 
nal mortifications should not be 
believed, even if he were to work 
miracles. 


From “Sun- 
day Sermons” 


From “Practice 
of the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 





SORA WOES WoT torrent 
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Book Reviews 








BIOGRAPHY 

Queen Jadwiga of Poland. By Monica 
M. Gardner. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo. 191 Pages. Price, $1.25. 

The story of Queen Jadwiga (or Hed- 
wig, as it is often written) is well worth 
telling. It is the story of a girl, a queen, 
a saint,—and the gradual growth from 
one to the other presents a fascinating 
drama. A poignant romance,—a great 
sacrifice that almost looks like a tragedy; 
—diplomacy with hearts for pawns, — 
pageantry of knighthood,—here are 
thrilling themes indeed. 

Monica Gardner tells the story well. 
In a few simple strokes she provides the 
setting: the late fourteenth century. In 
that she makes Jadwiga live and love 
once again and win our hearts as she 
won the hearts of her people. No novel 
could be more interesting; certainly none 
could be more satisfying. For, if truth 
be stranger than fiction, this life of a 
real heroine is more colorful, more stir- 
ring than the creations of any novelist. 
“Queen Jadwiga of Poland” is a book 
that you will find hard to lay aside until 
you have read its last page.—A. T. Z. 

Rose of China. Marie-Therese Wang 
1917-1932. By Rev. E. Castel, C.M. 
Translated from the French by Rev. 
Basil Stegman, O.S.B. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, 1934. xxi-131 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

This little biography brings into West- 
ern circles an attractive Chinese girl who 
died before she reached the age of fifteen. 
The biographer makes the most of the 
details of this short life, and it is a pity 
that more details are not at hand. Refer- 
ences to Chinese customs are interwoven 
at stated intervals, but for the young 
Western reading public, a good deal more 
of the Chinese background might have 
been introduced. There is a_ striking 
parallel between the life of the Little 
Flower, and this life, in that Marie 
viewed her sufferings and her heaven in 
much the same way as the Carmelite did, 
and also in the striking coincidence thet 
the death of Marie occurred exactly at 
the same hour, but thirty-five years after, 
as that of the Little Flower. A synopsis 
of this life is to be found in the Gathered 
at Dawn series in the Licuvortan. Two 


things might here be mentioned in regard 
to this volume: the publishers are to be 
commended on the attractiveness of the 
makeup of the volume, and the good 
photographs that are in the volume. The 
second observation has to do with the 
style of the book. It seems to this re- 
viewer that the author of the biography 
makes a mistake when he tries to write 
down to the level of a juvenile audience. 
This is evidenced by various ways of 
expression which may perhaps be justi- 
fied in the French, as well as by the ex- 
planations, such as that relative to the 
vow and the spirituality of the subject. 
Modern students of Juvenile literature 
are recognizing that the treatment of such 
literature is an art in itself, which does 
not consist in any kind of condescending 
method. One might remark in conclusion 
that the events in the volume are very 
interesting and well worth bringing to the 
notice of our children.— P. J. E. 

Kateri. The Maid of the Mchawks. By 
Margaret Thornton. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934. 159 
pages. Price, $1.25 net. 

The cause of Kateri (or as many know 
her, “Catherine”) Tekakwitha (1656-80), 
commonly called “The Lily of the 
Mohawks,” has taken on _ additional 
momentum in the past few years. Back 
in 1884, the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore petitioned Rome in her favor, 
and now that Isaac Jogues and his com- 
panions have been raised to the altar, 
special attention is being centered on 
Kateri so as to obtain a similar favor. 
Her cause was revised by the Bishop of 
Albany in 1922, and in 1931 the report 
for Rome was completed and forwarded 
the next year. 

Original sources for a biography are 
somewhat scarce, although we might 
esteem ourselves fortunate in possessing 
two lives that come from men who knew 
her and the circumstances of her life: the 
two Jesuits, Father Cholence and Father 
Chauchetiere. All others quote from and 
elaborate on these. The volume in hand, 
therefore, gives an interesting review and 
evaluation of the source material in the 
Introduction, and wisely confines much 
of the information about customs and 
locality to the same Introduction, thus 
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giving opportunity for a smooth and easy 
story in the body of the work. The life- 
story of the girl is told in seven chapters; 
the first five telling of her actual life, the 
sixth giving a short resumé of her virtues, 
the seventh narrating her fame for holi- 
ness together with some miracles wrought 
through her intercession. 

All will find the story well told and in- 
spiring, and the peculiar merit of the 
book may be said to be that it tells a 
story worthy of the character — straight- 
forwardly, simply and reverently. 

—M.S. B. 
DRAMATICS 

Retribution. A Comedy-Drama in 3 
Acts. By Gertrude A. Kneeland. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 50 
cents; set of 12 copies, $4.50. Royalty, 
members of the Catholic Dramatic Guild, 
$10.00; others, $20.00. 

This play, it is announced, has been 
successfully produced by an amateur 
group, a fact which should recommend it 
to clubs seeking new material. The 
author has tackled a very ambitious 
theme, dealing as it does with the cross- 
ing of the most powerful human emo- 
tions; hatred, envy, fear and love. It is 
the story of two young people in love 
whose fathers have hated each other for 
many years. The young man in the case 
is an adopted child, really the son of the 
man whom his adopted mother had loved 
before her marriage, who had later turned 
out to be a coward. The plot unfolds 
itself smoothly and interestingly. The 
weakness of the play lies only in the fact 
that the dialogue does not always come 
up to the intensity of the emotions in- 
volved; sometimes it is banal and trite. 
However good acting can make it live. 
Surely this is the kind of thing our Cath- 
olic writers should aim at perfecting, that 
soon we may have a representative list 
of Catholic plays. — D. F. M. 


LITURGY 

The Mass of the Western Rites. By 
Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by C. M. Antony. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934. xii-— 
241 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

This volume is a translation of “La 
Messe en Occident” which was published 
in 1932 as part of the French series 
“Bibliotheque Catholique des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses.” The volume treats of the Mass 
not merely of the Roman rite, but of all 


the Western rites, that is, the Mass as 
celebrated in Africa, Gaul, Northern 
Italy, Spain, Great Britain. The chrono- 
logical order is followed and offers a fine 
panorama of the development of the 
sacred rite through the various centuries. 
In successive chapters (I-VIII) he re- 
views the Mass in the first three centuries, 
the fourth to the seventh centuries, the 
Mass in Africa, Rome, Northern Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, Great Britain; he then de- 
votes three chapters to the Mass in later 
centuries, and closes with an Excursus in 
chapter XII covering 35 pages in which 
he treats of such topics as the Name of 
the Mass, Chants, Liturgical Gestures, 
Missals, Kinds of Masses. 


The character of the work is solid and 
well documented. A short bibliography 
precedes the work, and short biblio- 
graphies are also to be found after most 
chapters. Quite naturally the name of the 
famous Dom Cabrol would be sufficient 
to recommend this book to all those who 
wish to understand the development of 
the Mass. Although the volume is a work 
of high merit, we might single out as ex- 
ceptionally well done, the explanation of 
the Roman Mass from the fifth to the 
seventh century, and the explanation of 
the Mass in Spain. The complete history 
of the Roman Mass in its various phases 
through the centuries is arranged in a 
three-column alignment that is a great 
help to understanding the history of the 
Mass. The book is well written and con- 
tains a great amount of valuable infor- 
mation. However, we might remark that 
the lack of an alphabetical author and 
subject index will certainly hinder the 
usefulness of this otherwise excellent vol- 
ume. — P. J. E. 


FICTION 


Tim. By Rev. James F. McElhone, 
C.S.C. Published by Benziger Bros, N. 
Y. Price, $1.25. 

Here is a book that will thrill any boy. 
Packed in the less than two hundred 
pages are more adventures, more thrilling 
events, almost more than one could im- 
agine in the few months the story covers. 
It moves along very swiftly; there is no 
dull page. There is mystery; there is near 
tragedy; there are hair-breath escapes; 
there is a happy ending. There are fine 
characters, that warm one’s heart and 
make one admire all that is noble. And 
Tim, really isn’t a wonder-boy — except 
that he can sing.— A. T. Z. 
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, Catholic Events 4 


Persons: 

Archbishop John J. Glennon of St. Louis celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood on December 20th. A civic celebration was held 
in his honor on the preceding Saturday ; on Wednesday, December 19th, the school 
children of St. Louis paid a tribute of devotion and love; and on the anniversary 
day itself the Archbishop pontificated in his Cathedral in the presence of a large 
concourse of prelates, clergy and people. Archbishop Glennon is 72 years old, and 
has presided over the See of St. Louis since 1903. 

The lepers of Molokai, chaplained by Father Peter, a successor to the famous 
Father Damien, recently sent a contribution of $115 to the National Headquarters 
of the Propogation of the Faith Society for the missions. The gifts represent the 
accumulation of small donations for the Catholic mission given in sacrifice by the 
poor lepers from their meager savings. In comment, Catholic Missions says: “It 
is not only the poor helping the poorer; it is a case of those whose bodies are 
afflicted with humanity’s worst scourge, sacrificing some of the little comfort they 
have to share the blessing of faith with others whose souls are afflicted with the 
leprosy of paganism.” 

Seventy-five colored converts received solemn baptism in Corpus Christi Church, 
South Chicago, Illinois, on December 16th. Eight Franciscans administered the 
Sacrament. The Church had been opened to the negro population of the district 
two and a half years ago, and since that time 400 adult converts have been received. 
The parish school has an enrollment of 486 children, 126 of whom were baptized 
last year, and 150 more of whom will be ready for baptism at the end of this year. 

Father Raphael Stiatteri, director of the observatory of Quarto near Florence, 
Italy, has perfected a device for detecting the nature of underground matter from 
the surface. The presence of water, oil and metals can be accurately determined 
by the instrument, as well as the depth at which they are to be found. The prin- 
ciple of the invention is the variety of eletctrical conductivity to be found in under- 
ground substances. An electrical current is sent into the ground, and a machine 
measures the resistance encountered with such accuracy as to make known the kind 
of substance struck and the distance away. 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the Marquette Graduate School, has been 
appointed on the Army General Staff with rank as Lieutenant Colonel, Specialist. 
He is to be in charge of the work of drawing up plans for recruiting and training 
men for recruiting. During the world war, Dr. Fitzpatrick was draft administra- 
tor for Wisconsin. 

Seventeen Anglican clergymen in the diocese of Nottingham, England, have 
been in communication with Bishop John F. McNulty of that See, desiring to be 
received into the Church. They are consulting together and would like to be re- 
ceived into the Church in a body. Only recently Dr. William Meakin, a Methodist 
preacher for more than thirty years residing in the same diocese, was received into 
the Church at Beeston by Father Francis Hays. 

Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, whose custody was contested between her mother 
and her aunt, Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, in a trial widely publicized last 
month, was finally taken over as a ward of the Supreme Court of New York, and 
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her aunt was made a representative of the State in caring for her. One proviso of 
the decree handed down by Justice John F. Carew was that the custodian of said 
infant provide for her a governess of the Roman Catholic faith, prepare or cause 
her preparation for Holy Communuion and Confirmation in the Roman Catholic 
faith, and attend with her at Mass om all Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation 
in the Roman Catholic Faith. The child had been baptized, though her aunt is a 
non-Catholic. 

George Bernard Shaw, reputedly the most inflexible of anticlericalists and 
dogmatizers, has been induced to alter a passage in one of his plays through the 
appeal of the Mother Abbess of Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester, England. The pas- 
sage occurred in the epilogue of Shaw’s play on St. Joan of Arc, in which Catholic 
characters returned from hell are made to speak in a manner offensive to all 
Catholics. In his letter to the abbess Shaw signed himself “Brother Bernard.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, recently scored Protestant individ- 
ualism of the 19th century as not possessed of sufficient insight into the social 
problems of the world, and cited the encyclical of Pope XI, Quadragesimo Anno, 
as a striking description of the economic and social situation of our times and pro- 
viding an adequate program of reform. 

Places: 

In the Archdiocese of New York, in accordance with the decision of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of the United States to make the Legion of Decency a permanent 
organization, a permanent council of the Legion has been formed, with members 
appointed by Cardinal Hayes himself. Some of the most prominent lay figures in 
New York have been named; Alfred E. Smith is chairman; amongst the other 
members are: James A. Farrell, John J. Raskob, Alfred J. Talley, Arthur O’Leary, 
James Dwyer. The first meeting of the Council was held in mid-December and 
its duties and program outlined. 

In Chicago, Illinois, the 26th anniversary of the arrival of Father Marquette in 
that city was celebrated on December 12th by “Marquette Day.” Ceremonies in 
which Mayor Kelly, Rene Weiler, French Counsul, the Rev. Joseph Roubik, S.J., 
of Loyola University, and students of Chicago’s Catholic Colleges participated, 
were held on the Marquette pylon of the Michigan Avenue bridge. 

In Africa, the number of Catholics has increased by 700,071 since the year 1932, 
according to an official statistical report recently published. The steady progress 
is due to the labors of 3,703 European and American priests, 278 native priests, 
2,076 European brothers, 369 native brothers, 7,915 European Sisters and 1,896 
native Sisters. At present there are over 514,050 catechumens under instruction. 

In Alaska, the need of Catholic missionaries is great, according to a report 
from Father Joseph McElmeel, S.J., who is stationed at Nulato. At present, each 
Alaskan missionary is forced to try to care for territory too great for any one 
man. The Nulato station is an average Alaskan mission, and it is the central 
station for all the territory within a radius of 223 miles. The missionary makes 
long dogteam trips to his distant mission posts. 

In Chicago, the protests of Catholic people, voiced by a representative of the 
New World, archdiocesan paper, brought about the dismantling of a show window 
in a large department store, whose display attempted to promote the sale of liquors 
by representing a demonstrator as a monk in the midst of the beverages. The 
manager of the store immediately had the display removed, though it had been 
placed there by a firm which held a concession in the store. 
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Lucid 


Intervals 


en a en en en EO 


One day an American officer was 
reconnoitering in the war zone when he 
met a pleasant-faced boy in the uniform 
of a British subaltern. “Who are you?” 
he challenged. 

“The Prince of Wales,” the young 
man replied. 

“Sure,” replied the American colonel, 
with an accent of derisive skepticism. 

“Who are you, sir?” asked the young 


man. 

“Oh, I’m the King of England,” said 
the officer. “Beat it.” 

Some nights later the two men met in 
a Red Cross hut, and the American was 
visibly embarrassed on learning that the 
young man really was the Prince of 
Wales. With a twinkle in his eye, the 
Prince waved him a friendly greeting and 
called out cheerfully, “Hello, Dad!” 


* 


Ernest Tromberro, fleeing from a man 
who accused him of theft, climbed to the 
roof of a building, where he tripped and 
fell through a skylight, landing on a 
counter in a store three floors below. 

The first thing he made out after the 
fall was the sign: 

“Everything on this counter for five 
cents.” 

“Well,” he said to the alarmed shop- 
pers, “I’ve never felt so cheap in my 
life.” 


* 


She: “Are you doing anything for that 
cold?” 

He: “Sure; I sneeze whenever it wants 
me to.” 


* 


Patient: “Will the anaesthetic make 
me sick?” 

Doctor: ‘No, I think not.” 

Patient: “How long will it be before 
I know anything?” 

Doctor: “Aren’t you expecting too 
much of an anaesthetic?” 

% 

“Did anybody drop a roll of bills with 
a rubber band around them?” asked an 
old gentleman in the trolley car. 

“Yes, I did,” said several voices, 

“Well, I just picked up the rubber 
band,” said the old gentleman calmly. 


A group of skippers who foregathered 
regularly around a certain stove, had a 
rule that any man who asked a question 
he was unable to answer himself, should 
pay a fine. One evening Chisholm asked, 
“Why doesn’t a ground squirrel leave 
any dirt ’round the top of a hole when 
he digs it?” 

He was called upon to answer his own 
question. 

“That’s easy,” he said, “The squirrel 
starts at the bottom and digs up.” 

“But,” suggested a member, “how does 
it get to the bottom?” 

“That’s your question,” 
Chisholm. 


answered 


% 

A Chinese applicant for a job wrote 
as follows: “Sir—I am Wong. I can drive 
a typewriter with good noise and my 
English is great. My last job has left it- 
self from me, for the good reason that 
the large man is dead. It was on ac- 
count of no fault of mine. So honorable, 
sir, what about it? If I can be of use 
to you I will arrive on some date that 
you should guess.” 

x 

“What are you doing here, dear?” 

“Looking for a husband.” 

“But you’ve got one!” 

“That’s the one I’m looking for.” 


* 


A little boy asked his father, a con- 
firmed dyspeptic: ‘Dad, did Moses suf- 
fer with indigestion?” 

“IT am sure I don’t know,” snapped 
his father, w.ose temper was rather 
soured by his infirmity. 

“Well, I think he must have had it, 
for our teacher told us on Sunday that 
God gave him two tablets.” 


* 


Mama had sent little Bessie to the 
pantry to fetch some sticky fly paper. 
She was gone a long time, and finally the 
mother called: 

“Bessie, hurry with the fly paper. Have 
you got it?” 

There was a pause, then this in an 
earnest voice: 

“No, mama, the fly paper got me; but 
we're both coming.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Married Ladies, St. Louis (Rock Church) $2,676.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 
4,520.00 

Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse ; 

League Promoters of Rock Church f 4,287.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse 1,709.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse 2,971.50 
St. Anne’s Burse 652.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 506.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse 531.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse 26.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse. $1,089.73 


1,097.73 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
In Thanksgiving ; 843.94 
St. Alphonsus Burse 45.00 





Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Motion Picture Guide 





Consult the following list before attending the movies —and you 


will be faithful to your Legion of Decency Pledge! 


CLASS A 


Pictures in this group are 
considered unobjectionable and 
suitable for public entertain- 
ment. 


Cavalcade 

Berkeley Square 

Charlie Chan in London 

College Rhythm 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Dude Ranger 

Gridiron Flash 

Handy Andy 

Judge Priest 

The Last Gentleman 

Lost in the Stratosphere 

The Mad Age 

The Man who Reclaimed His 
Head 


One Night of Love 
Student Tour 

Servants’ Entrance 
That’s Gratitude 

365 Nights in Hollywood 
Treasure Island 

Wagon Wheels 

The Age of Innocence 
Anne of Green Gables 
Babbitt 


The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street 


Flirtation Walk 

Gift of Gab 

Jane Eyre 

Murder in the Clouds 
Music in the Air 
The Silver Streak 
Strange Wives 

She Had to Choose 
Successful Failure 

A Wicked Woman 
What Every Woman Knows 
The White Parade 





CLASS B 


Pictures in this group are 
considered more or less ob- 
jectionable in spots because 
of their possible suggestive- 
ness or vulgarity or sophisti- 
cation or lack of modesty. 
Neither approved nor forbid- 
den but for adults only. 


As the Earth Turns 
Bachelor Bait 

Belle of the Nineties 
British Agent 

The Captain Hates the Sea 
The Case of the Howling Dog 
Crime Without Passion 
Dames 

The Fountain 

The Gay Divorcee 

Girl in Danger 

Hide-Out 

Kansas City Princess 

The Merry Widow 

Name the Woman 
Pursued 

Ready for Love 

The Richest Girl in the World 
The Secret of the Chateau 
She Loves Me Not 
Straight is the Way 
There’s Always Tomorrow 
The World Moves On 
Walls of Gold 

Behold My Wife 

Chained 

Church Mouse 

Million Dollar Ransom 

We Live Again 





CLASS C 


Pictures in this group are 
considered indecent and im- 
moral and unfit for public en- 
tertainment. 


All of Me (Re-issued) 
Affairs of a Gentleman 
Affairs of Cellini 
Ariane (or Loves of Ariane) 
Born to Be Bad 
Catherine the Great 

Dr. Monica 

Enlighten Thy Daughter 
The Fighting Lady 
The Firebird 

Fog Over Frisco 

The Gay Bride 

The Girl From Missouri 
Hat, Coat and Glove 
He Was Her Man 

I have Lived 

Kiss and Make-Up 

The Life of Vergie Winters 
Limehouse Blues 

Little Man What Now 
Madam Du Barry 
Manhattan Melodrama 
Men of the Night 
Morals for Women 
Nana 

A Modern Hero 

One More River 

Of Human Bondage 
Registered Nurse 

Sadie McKee 

Scarlet Empress 

Side Streets 

Springtime for Henry 
Wild Gold 

Women in His Life 
The Youth of Russia 





